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INFLUENCE OF RAILROADS IN DEVELOPING THE WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY. 


BY GEN. H. WALBRIDGE, OF NEW YORK.* 


I propose to discuss the influence that railways exert in the creation of 
wealth, and apply them in a more particular manner to those great 
national works which, in the United States, are to connect ocean with 
ocean, and open to settlement and commerce vast tracts of the national 
domain, now deserts, and which must remain such till touched by the 
quickening hand of those mighty agents, the use of which is the peculiar 
feature and the glory of the present age. 

The use of these agents—the forces of nature—marks the dividing 
line between the old and the new. The first use of steam, as a motive 
power, is within the memory of the middle-aged. Previous to 1830 
muscular action was the sole agent employed in the movement on land, 





* This article has been revised for the MAGAZINE. by the writer who delivered the substance of it 
at the meeting of the National Board of Trade at Cincinnati. 
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both of persons and property. In this respect society had remained 
stationary from earliest history, The great Alexander and the great 
Napoleon employed precisely the same means, in their wonderful marches 
for the transportation of men, supplies, and the material of war. . 

Under the old regime the cost and impotence of muscular action was 
so excessive as to restrict commerce in the more bulky articles—articles, 
too, of chiefest account in social economy, food for example—within very 
narrow limits. Hence the extravagant importance attached to portable 
articles of high value, such as gold and silver. At an early period, a 
half cozen of articles made up the staple, almost, of the commerce of the 
world, In this matter the experience of our own people covers the 
whole ground. Our markets are all within a narrow belt lying immediately 
upon th seaboard. Previous to the construction of improved highways 
they could be reached only from a very limited area, The report sub- 
mitted to the Legislature of the State of New York in 1817, and which 
led to the construction of the Erie Canal, stated the cost of transporting 
a ton of freight, at that time, from Buffaloto the City of New York, to 
be $100—a sum exceeding twice the value of wheat at Buffalo, and four 
times that of corn! Thetime required was twenty days. 

Such is an illustration of the condition of the internal commerce of our 
country forty yearsago. The nature of the soil in most of the States 
rendered the construction of ordinary highways very difficult. Neither 
railroads nor canals existed. Commerce was restricted, consequently, to 
water-courses navigable by steamboats, barges, and even to batteaux, 
Over nine-tenths of our inhabited territory, the produce of the soil was 
without commercial value—that is—the cost of sending it to market far 
exceeded the sum it would sell for. The labor of the farmer, consequent- 
ly, instead of being directed to objects that would produce the greatest 
value, was necessarily e nployed in the preduction of nearly every article 
going into domestic consumption. The family was obliged to be, in a 
great measure self-supporting. The loss attendant upon a constant 
change of the objects of labor was so great that little more was pro- 
duced than was necessary to meet the daily accruing wants. The accu- 
mulation of wealth was a process exceedingly slow, and its possessors a 
mere fraction of society. All this is within the experience of nearly 
every one that hears me. Each one of you, of middle age, went forth 
to school, and from the school to the world, clad in home-spun, You 
could not buy the product of others because you could not sell your own. 
The labor upon the farm in which almost the whole nation was employ- 
ed was, owing to the want of those mechanical aids now so universal, 
comparatively unproductive. There was no stimulus to improvements 
for the abridgement of toil, because, with the existing state of highways, 
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there was hardly any demand, out of the tamily, for what could be pro- 
duced. — 

Such is a brief picture of the past—of the old regime. In locomotion 
society remained stationary for six thousand years, and till, within the 
memory of all, the forces of Nature cameto its aid. The power gained 
by a substitution of steam for muscles, and by highways of comparatively 
straight lines and smooth surfaces, is almost incalculable. The locomo- 
tive upon the railway exerts the power of two thousand horses upon an 
ordinary highway—that is, it will move in a day as many tons, one 
mile, as two thousand horses. But the cost of providing the two thou- 
send horses and a thousand wagons, with that of their maintenance, 
exceeds tenfold that of the locomotive and cars of the capacity @f two thou- 
sand tons. With these brief data the arithmetic is simple, although the 
comparative results are most astounding. As incredible as they seem, 
they only mark the magnitude of the revolution which the physical 
sciences have wrought in favor of man. 

We have said enough to show that in this country its internal com- 
merce is a creation of the new agencies which the last half century has 
set at work. Our commerce, wealth, and our population, even, are 
simply the results of the new methods. They have advanced precisely in 
ratio to the value and efficiency of the agencies we have employed. 
These agencies, wherever introduced, have given a market to labor at its 
door. The corn that now supplies the Eastern markets, as well as those 
of Europe, is grown more than one thousand miles inland. This corn 
would not bear transportation over the ordinary roads of the West mure 
than one hundred and filty miles. Over the railroad it is borne seven 
fold that distance, at the same time producing an ample profit to the 
producer. Wheat will bear a transportation three hundred and thirty miles 
over an ordinary road. The great supplies to the Eastern markets are 
now grown fifteen hundred miles distant. But for railroads the area from 
which the Eastern market could draw their supplies of cereals, without 
an enormously increased price, would have been upon a radius of one 
hundred and fifty and three hundred and thirty miles, respectively. With 
these works, owing to the economies that are being daily made in transporta: 
tion, every acre of arable land on the continent, no matter how far distant 
from the great seats of consumption, may be cultivated with profit. 

Previous to the opening of the Erie Canal in 1827, the tonnage cross- 
ing the Alleghanies range in both directions, and from the Lakes to New 
York, did not exceed 15,000 tons. This tonnage consisted almost wholly 
of merchandise going West—the cost of transportation being a cuiplete 
bar to the movement, East, of Western produce. The only vatlet of 
the interior was the Mississippi river, with its tributaries, the navigation of 
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which was most tedious and hazardous, and so expensive as to leave little 
profit, either to the forwarder or producer, The opening of the Erie 
Canal was an epoch in the commerce of the country, but it exerted, for 
the first ten years, but little influence beyond the route immediately 
traversed. Solate as 1836, the total amount of tonnage from the Western 
States coming through this channel to tide-water, equaled only 56,000 
tons. Before the Western Btates could avail themselves of it they had to 
connect their territories with it, and with the Lakes, by canals, or by the 
best earthroads they could construct. In1846 the amount of Western 
produce reaching tide-water by canal was 419,000-tons. In 1851, the 
date of the opening of the Erie Railroad, and the removal of the restric- 
tions on the transportation of freight on the New York Central Railroad 
(which was first opened in the Fall of 1842),the tonnage of Western produce 
on the Canal had reached 965,993 tons. This tonnage measured to a very 
great extent the commerce then existing between the Eastern and West- 
ern States. In 1867 the united through tonnage of the five great lines 
between the two sections—the Erie Canal, the New York Central, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—equaled 6,000,000 
tons, having a value of $1,200,000,000. 

At the date of the opening of the Erie Railway, and the enfranchise- 
ment of the Central Railroad,there were 10,000 miles of railway in 
operation in the United States. The total tonnage of the merchandise 
transported over them could not have exceeded 5,000,000 tons, of the 
value of $150 per ton, or of the aggregate value of $750,000,000. Ona 
the 1st day of January, 1868, the mileage of our railroads had gone up 
1o $9,000 miles, The tonnage of merchandise transported over them 
equaled 50,000,000 tons, having, at the above estimate, a value equal to 
$7,500,000,000. In a period of seventeen years the mileage of our 
railways had increased nearly 400 per cent their tonnage 1,000 per cent 
with a corresponding increase of value. The population of the country, 
in the meantime, had increased from 24,000,000 to 36,000,000, or at the 
rate of 50 per cent. In other words, the increase of the commerce of 
the country, borne upon railroads, has been 2,000 fold greater to that of 
our population. In 1851, the freight moved upon all the railroads 
equaled 417 pounds per head of population. Its value equaled say $31 
per head. In 1868 the tonnage equaled 2,777 pounds per head, having 
a value of $210 per head. The increase of the tonnage of railroads for 
the period named has been wholly a creation of these works, as there 
has, at the same time, been a very large increase of merchandise moved 
upon the water-courses of the country. 

In 1851 the cost of the 10,000 miles of railway then in operation in 
the United States equaled $200,000,000. In 1868 the cost of the 
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$9,000 miles equaled $1,600,000,000. The investment since 1851 of 
$1,400,000,000 consequently, has been the means of an annual crea- 
tion of a commerce having a value fivefold greater, or $6,750,- 
000,000? Every dollar invested in our railroads is the direct means of 
creating, annually, five times the amount, so marvelously potent are the 
new agencies that science, within the memory of us all, has brought to 
the aid of man. In their use we have at last hit upon the method of 
nature—of Providence—and enjoy in some degree his infinite attributes, 
in wielding, for our own use, the laws that uphold and control the 
material world. 

The results achieved in a single State, will be found, on examination, 
to be quite as striking as is the aggregate for the whole nation. There 
were in the State of Illinois in 1851, 250 miles of railway, the cost of 
which was about $7,500,000. The tonnage of these roads, only just 
opened could not have exceeded 100,000 tons, having a value, say 
of $15,000.000. At the close of 1867 there were 3,250 miles of railroad 
in operation in the State, having a tonnage traffic of at least 5,000,000 
tons, possessing a value of at least $750,000,000. The cost of the roads 
equaled $130,000,000. The value of the commerce transported over them 
in one year equaled, very nearly, six times their cost. In 1851 the num- 
ber of pounds of merchandise transported by these roads equaled about 
200 pounds per head of population. In 1867 the tonnage transported 
exceeded 4,000 pounds, or two tons per head. The value of the tonnage 
per head in 1851 was about $15; in 1867 it was equal to $330 per head. 
This unexampled increase was wholly due to the construction of railroads, 
as there has in the meantime been a very large increase in the tonnage 
on the water-courses of the State. It will be borne in mind that the 
tonnage of railroads of this State consists almost entirely of the products 
of agriculture which will bear transportion for only a comparatively small 
distance, over ordinary roads. These products are now forwarded, on an 
average, 1,200 miles, before reaching a market. 

The population of Illinois now makes one-fifteenth of that of the whole 
country. It now defrays one-fifteenth of the whole burdens of the General 
Government. Its proportion of the Federal taxes equals $24 000,000 
annually. Its ability to pay this vast sum is almost entirely due to the 
railroads that have been constructed within it during the past fifteen 
years. Toward their construction the Federal Government never con- 
tributed a penny. It did, however, in 1850, make a valuable land grant 
to the State in favor of the Illinois Central Railroad, which secured the 
speedy construction of this great work, and gave a wonderful impulse to 
the construction of other important lines. The additional price charged 
for reserved lands yielded to the national treasury the same sum that 
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would have been realized if the grant had not been made. If by the use 
of similar means we can create another Illinois so far as concerns its 
population, wealth, and value to the Union, we shall in an equal degree 
lighten the burdens resting upon us. A vigorous movement in this 
direction, consequently, is the dictate of sound statesmanship, as well as 
of enlightened self-interest. 

By what means shall we repeat the example of Illinois? The first 
condition exists in a vast, fertile, and unoccupied public domain. But, 
unlike, Illinois, lowa, and Minnesota, it cannot be reached by navigable 
water-courses, that were the routes of the pioneers, and enabled them to 
gain a foothold in these States, and in time to acquire sufficient strength 
to undertake enterprises not necessary to the maintenance of their own 
existence. But for these water-courses, the Mississippi River, and the 
Great Lakes, these States, to-day, would have been in the condition of 
the boundless unoccupied plains of the Upper Missouri, of the Red River 
of the North, and of the Rio Grande. These States had almost every 
possible natural means of access. The artificial means came in good 
time. The former, however, were tke necessary antecedents of the latter. 
But for the natural, the artificial works could never have been constructed. 

Now, the proper duty and function of the Federal Government is to 
correct this oversight of nature in not giving the means of access to vast 
portions of our public domain. In place of great water lines it must 
supply what is far better—a great trunk line of railway, to enable the 
pioneers to gain a foothold upon the soil. It is only by means of such works 
that such a foothold can be gained, and strength acquired sufficient, as in 
the Western States, to carry forward whatever enterprises may be neces- 
sary and proper for the promotion of their well-being. From the western 
end of Lake Superior to the base of the Rocky Mountains, some 1,200 
miles, is a vast fertile plain, but now wholly destitute of the means of 
transportation. The Missouri, though a valuable auxiliary to a railway, is 
of itself wholly inadequate to meet the commercial wants of the country 
it traverses, A railway from the lake to the mountains, which could be 
built at an expenditure of $20,000,000 by the Federal Government, would 
open to settlement an area five times greater than that of Illinois. Now, 
with such an expenditure we should repeat Illinois many times, and just 
as quick as the movement of an adequate number of people and the crea- 
tion of new industries could be effected. As already remarked, the arith- 
metic of all this is perfectly simple. Supply the means of transportation, 
and the tide of population, flowing over the new territory, will keep pace 
with the progress of the railway, so that, when the mountains are reached, 
the territories now deserts will present themselves to Congress with all the 
conditions necessary to entitle them to become members of the Union. 
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These remarks apply with equal force in favor of a great line of railroad 
crossing the continent upon the general routes of the 35th or 32d paral- 
le's. In this division of the Union is a territory embracing many hundred 
thousand square miles, large portions of it of great fertility, and with a 
vast mineral wealth to compensate for any barrenness of soil, for the 
want of suitable highways utterly cut off from settlement, and from com- 
merce. Such a work would give an access .to the northern provinces of 
Mexico, whose great wealth in mineral and soil is well known, as well as 
to our own territories. In this direction we can repeat, many times; 
Illinois and Missouri, as well asinthe North. The Southwest, is the region 
which is to supply animal foed and wool, while the Northwest is peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of wheat, which has a very limited belt in this, as 
in the Old World. The two sections are complements that will supply 
all the prime articles entering into domestic consumption. 

Such is a plain statement of the proposition before us. Can we afford 
to allow vast tracts of fertile country to remain wastes simply for the 
want of a few millions of dollars, to be expended in opening them to 
settlement? Certainly not. The process of aiding such works will be a 
paying one from the start. The immediate increase of consumption by 
the inhabitants of the mewly-opened territories of the manufactures of the 
older States will more than make up the proportion, to the latter, of any 
expenditures they may be called to make; while the taxes paid to the 
Federal Government by the inhabitants of the new Territories and States 
will speedily repay all the advances tobe made. When it is considered 
what Government would gain in the transportation of troops, supplies, 
and munitions of war, it is not probable that it would at any moment be 
a dollar out of pocket, while it is certain that in a very short time it 
would be repaid, more than tenfold, for all the advances made. 

The experience already afforded by the progress of the Union Pacifie 
Railroad perfectly sustains all the positions I have taken. The States 
of Kansas and Nebraska, from the advantages and stimulus supplied by 
this great work, with its branches, are fast repeating the example of 
Illinois. Their increase in population and wealth is much greater than was 
that of Illinois, at a corresponding period in the history of the latter. 
No one who examines the subject can avoid the conclusion that already, 
in a pecuniary sense, has the Government gained immensely by the aid it 
has extended to these works. They have built up two great States, whose 
population are the most profitable consumers of the products of the East- 
ern States, and whose contributions to the national treasury far exceed the 
interest on the bonds issued in their aid. Ina few years such contribu- 
tions will annually exceed the principal of such bonds, when the Govert- 
ment will be receiving, annually, cent per cent upon the investment it has 
made. 
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With such demonstrations before me, I cannot doubt the expediency of 
further aid by the Federal Government in opening up other sections far 
more fertile and valuable than that traversed by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. It cannot afford to allow an acre of valuable soil or mineral to be 
beyond the reach of commerce or of human life. All it has to do is to 
supply a few great trunk lines. From these offshoots will be carried by 
private enterprise to every section, so as to supply the means of cheap 
transportation for any tun of produce or of mineral that may be raised. 





THE DARIEN SHIP CANAL. 


BY J. 0. BAYLES, 

The success which has attended the mission of Mr. Caleb Cushing to 
the United States of Colombia, invests the discussion of the proposed 
Darien Ship Canal with a new interest. Of course it cannot, as yet, 
be regarded as anything more than a scheme, nor as much nearer a suc- 
cessful completion than before the treaty was drawn up, for opposition from 
the Colombian government was not to be anticipated. In fact, the sug- 
gestion of the treaty now submitted to Congress first eminated from the 
Colombian Minister at Washington ; and considering the short time found 
necessary to complete the negotiations, it is evident that that government 
was quite ready to grant a right of way. The treaty has already been 
submitted to Congress, by whish it will doubtless he ratified, as it 
imposes, we understand, no obligations on the government, and provides 
for no further expenditures than are already included in previous approp- 
riations. As soon as the treaty is ratified it is intended that surveys shall 
be made, with a view to determining the most practical route and esti- 
mating the probable cost of the work. Congress has already appropriated 
$40,000 for this purpose, but considering the difficulties which will inter- 
fere with the progress of the expeditions and the time Tequired to thor- 
oughly determine the topography of a country of which so little is known, 
the amount needed must very greatly exceed the sum named. 

The idea of a canal across the Isthmus of Darien is more than three 
centuries old. It was first suggested to Philip IT. of Spain in 1528, and 
the plan then proposed was to connect the Chagres and Grande rivers, 
and so reach the Pacific near the present cite of Panama. This route was 
actually surveyed, as perfectly as they knew how, by a party of Flemish 

zgineers, but as many difficulties were found which, at that time, were 
considered insurmountable, all idea of undertaking the work was aban- 
doned. Nothing further was attempted until 1826, when the scheme 
was again agitated by General Bolivar, who made somewhat extensive 
explorations in the following year, assisted by a corps of accomplished 
engineers, Their labors were not abandoned until three years later, and 
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the result accomplished by them was the discovery of the important 
fact that a railroad, if not a canal, was practicable. The canal scheme 
was again talked of in 1843, at which time a series of valuable surveys 
were made under the auspices of Louis Philippe, by N. Garella, who 
made a very full and valuable report, in which he gives what he believed 
to be the most practicable route. Mr. Garella’s canal was to have made 
use of the Chagres River for twenty miles or more, branching off just 
below the point where it ceases to be navigable for large vessels. From 
this point it inclined North West and reached the Pacific at the Buy of 
Vaca de Monte; some twelve or fifteen miles above the present city of 
Panama. Nothing further was done in the matter until 1852 and 1855, 
when various privileges were granted by the New Granadan government 
to Dr. Black and others, who proposed to organize a company and 
undertake the work. These parties never availed themselves of the 
privileges granted them, however; chiefly because the completion of the 
Panama Railroad, which was begun in 1850 and finished in 1855, led, 
for the time at least, tothe abandonment of the idea by those on whom 
it depended to furnish the necessary capital. But in 1862 the matter 
was again talked of. Colonel Totten, the engineer of the Panama Rail- 
road, at that time proved that the supposed difference in the levels of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean was a mistake, thus removing what had always 
been regarded as the most serious obstacle in the way of building the 
canal. Since that time, various projects have been started, but none of 
them kave amounted to anything more important than gigantic schemes 
with small promise of realization. 

The present movement, however, originated in the anxiety felt and 
expressed by the Colombian government to secure the construction of an 
improvement that would greatly add to its wealth and importance, and 
at the same time cost that government nothing. The Colombian Minis- 
ter requested Mr. Seward to ascertain, if possible, to what extent the 
people of the United States could be relied on for carrying out the pro- 
ject, and with this object in view, the Secretary of State arranged with 
several prominent gentlemen to call the meeting, which met at the house 
of Peter Cooper, in this city. Under a charter granted by the New York 
Legislature, an organization was effected and Commissioners appointed to 
receive subscriptions to the capital stock of $100,000,000—the amount 
considered necessary to complete the work. None of this amount has yet 
been subscribed, however, nor is it likely to be until something more de- 
finite is ascertained by survey and exploration concerning the nature of 
the country and the relative practicability of the several routes proposed 
or suggested. It will be seen, therefore, that the company with its cash 
capital of $100,000,000, of which we have heard so much lately, is only 
prospective as yet. 
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Although we do not regard the construction of a canal across the 
Isthmus as by any means an impossibility, in this age of the world, we 
doubt if the real difficulties in the way of such a work are fully appreciated 
‘by any except the very few who by long experience have become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the character and geography of the country 
through which it is proposed to construct it. The part of the Isthmus 
to be crossed by the canal is only thirty-two miles in wicth, but it is 
traversed by the Cordileras mountains, which present the most serious of 
the many obstacles in the way of the undertaking. Through this range 
of rocky and precipitate hills, the only pass as vet known where a canal 
would appear to be practicable, is that now occupied by the Panama Rail- 
road. Some other feasible pass may be discovered if extensive surveys are 
made, but only at a great expenditure of time and money. Several routes 
are however even now contemplated, one of which necessitates the cut- 
ting of a tunnel seven miles in length through the mountains, that shall 
be at least 130 feet in diameter, so as to pass full rigged vessels of the 
largest size, freighted. This scheine appears to be so wholly impracticable 
that it is not likely to receive serious consideration from engineers or 
capitalists. Other routes have been suggested which require no tunnels, 
but make necessary long and deep cuts through solid rock at almost as 
great an expenditure of time and money. Whatever plan, however, is 
adopted, the canal must be built through about thirty miles of the most 
difficult excavations, and if it is ever completed will be one of the 
greatest engineering projects ever undertaken in ancient or moderne times. 

As we before stated, the only route at present thought to be practic. 
able by engineers who are acquainted with the topography of the country, 
is the pass now occupied by the Panama Railroad, to which the Colom- 
bian government has guaranteed rights and privileges which any other 
company or corporation proposing to establish communication across the 
Isthmus will have to purchase, or pay damages to the railroad nearly equal 
to its value. In the contract between the Colombian government and 
the Panama Railroad, reformative of that of April 15th, 1850, it is pro- 
vided as follows: 


The Government of the Republic birds itself during the time in which the 
exclusive privilege which ie conceded to the Company for the working of the railroad 
remains in force, not to construct for itself, nor to concede to any person or company, 
by any title whatever, the power to establish any other railroad op the Isthmus of 
Panama ; and it also stipulates ‘hat while the said privilege continues in force the 
Government sha'l not have the power of undertaking for itself, nor of permitting any 
person to undertake, without the concurrence and consent of said Company, the 
opening or working of any maritime canal which may unite the two oceans across 
the said Isthmus of Panama, to the westward of the line of Cape Tiburon on the 
Atlantic and of Poiot Garachine on the Pacific. But it remains stipulated that the 
right which is conceded to the Company to give its consent d es not extend to its 
opposing the construction of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama (except upon the 
route of the railroad itself) but only to ite exacting an equitable price for such a 
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privilege and as indemnification for the damages which the Railroad Company may 
suffer by the rivalry or competition of the canal. 

If the eum which may be d manded by the Company shall not appear equitable 
to the Government of the United states of Colombia, then it siuall be fixed by arbit- 
rators in New York or- Panama, one to be named by the Government, th other by 
the Company, and in case cf their not agreeing, the two shall name athird, who:e de- 
cision shall be without appeai. In pronouncing their decision the arbitrat rs shall 
take into c reideration the grourds upon which the Conpany rests and the informa- 
tion which the Government shall give upon the matter, and in view thereof sbail de- 
cide, without appeal, as they may deem mos: just and equitable. The su 0, what- 
ever it may be, which shall be finally designated, shall belong one-half to the 
Railroad Company and one-balf to the Government of Colombia. 


_ As the opening of a ship canal across the Isthmus would of course 
destroy the value of a road which has no local traffic to sustain it, an 
equitable decision of the arbitrators would in all probability allow dame 
ages to its full value. It will be seen that the company has the right 
to oppose the construction of a canal through the pass in which the 
railroad is situated, and it would undoubtedly avail itself of the privilege. 
Considering therefore the money required to build the canal even at 
the most available point, the cheapest and best course for those propos- 
ing to undertake the work would be to buy up the railroad. The 
market value of the stock is now three hundred and ferty, and if an effort 
was made to purchase it, its value would probably rise to four hundred. 
This would make the road worth twenty-eight million dollars to the pur- 
chasers, Assoon as the canal company controlled its affairs, however, it 
would be able to avail itself of the advantages offered by the pass through 
the mountains which that road now monopolizes. The price it would 
cost would be well invested, since in building the canal on the line of the 
road, the company would save from fifty to one hundred million dollars, 
at least in making surveys and in moving the material necessary for 
the work. The pretended surveys of another route by Lacharme—an ac- 
count of which is published in the March number of Putnam’s Magazine 
—are deserving of but little credence. Many of the calculations, particu- 
larly those of the attitude of the proposed upper levels, are very incorrect, 
as they were made with an old and valueless barometer belonging to the 
railroad company, upoa which its owners had long ceased to place any 
dependence. In one instance where Lacharme reports an attitude of less 
than three hundred feet, more acurate and trustworthy surveys show 
nearly six hundred. We merely mention this incidentally, in order 
that the friends of the project may not be led to under estimate the 
difficulties in the way of carrying it out successfully. 

Of course, as we have already stated, we do not regard the cutting of 
a canal across any part of the Isthmus as an impossibility, Money and 
muscle can all accomplish anything in the way of grand material enter- 
prises, and modern engineering skill can remove mountains or fill up the 
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sea—if means and men enough can be found to prosecute the work 
The only question is, how can it be done so as to make it pay for any 
government or association of private individuals to undertake the work. 
To settle this great question we should first familiarize ourselves with the 
difficulties to be encountered ; for it is no trifle that is proposed. With 
the purpose of helping to form a judgment on the money question, we 
have already referred to some of these difficulties; but there are others 
besides those which engineering skill can finally overeome or remove. 
A liberal expenditure of money and muscle could, no doubt, accom- 
plish the work in the course of fifteen or twenty years: but the 
former could be procured far more readily than the latter. Per- 
haps the greatest hindrance to the successful prosecution of the work 
will be the want of suitable laborers. These must be procured in large 
numbers, and as the few natives of the country are not worth employing 
at any price, the necessary force can only be procured from other coun- 
tries. In determining from whence this supply could be drawn, the 
experience of those engaged in building the Panama Railroad is of much 
value and importance. Thev found so many hindrances in the way of 
procuring labor as almost to prevent the completion of the work. It 
was first undertaken with the assistance of such natives as could be 
procured. This small force was supplemented by a party of nezros from 
Carthagena—not exceeding fifty in number. About fifty Irishmen were 
also obtained at the same time, and later a considerable force of 
mechanics and laborers arrived from Jamaica, Carthagena and the United 
States. In August, 1850, the number employed in the surveys and 
construction was about 400 men; but sickness, caused by exposure to 
incessant rains, and the effects of an atmosphere saturated with malarial 
poisons, made such inroads that, in a few weeks more than half their 
number were on the sick list. The ravages of the fever caused also the 
desertion of such a large proportion of the remnant, that the work was 
temporarily suspended. A fresh supply of natives having been recruited 
from the surrounding country, the work was once more started. To sus. 
tain the force, however, it was necessary to procure laborers from every 
part of the world—Irishmen, Coolies, Chinese, English, French, Germans 
and Austrians, amounting in all to over seveu thousand men, With this 
force it was supposed that the time required to complete the work would 
be in a ratio propotionate to the numerical increase of laborers, all of 
whom were believed to be able-bodied men. It was found, however, that 
many of these people, from previous habits and modes of life, were totally 
unsuited to the work for which they were engaged. The Chinese, one 
thousand of whom had been imported by the company, were greatly 
depended on, and every arrangement was made for their health and com- 
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ort. But, notwitkstanding the careful treatment they received, they 


became disaffected in less than a month, a large proportion of them 


ending their lives by suicide, and the remainder becoming of little use as 
workmen. Disease broke out among them and raged so fiercely that, in 
a few weeks, less than two hundred remained. The Irishmen and 
Frenchmen also suffered so severely that it was found necessary to send 
them home as quickly as possible and supply their places with negroes 
from Jamaica, who also proved to be of little use as workmen, though 
best able to resist the influence of the climate.* 

The difficulty of procuring suitable laborers for the canal would of 
course, be far greater than that experienced by the builders of the rail- 
road. The work of grading the surface and laving a single track of 
less than fifty miles in length, is a mere trifle compared with the labor of 
entting a ship canal over or through the mountains. The engineer of 
the railroad, basing his claculations on his own experiences and a thorough 
knowledge of the topography of the country, believes that 15,000 men 
could build the canal in twenty years, or 20,000 men build it in fifteen 
years, providing the active working force were kept up to that number by 
constant additions of fresh recruits. This would require an aggregrate 
of more than 200,000 able-bodied men, allowing for the probable desertion, 
sickness, and mortality. The poisonous malaria that renders the climate 
of Central America fatal to whites is so zenerally known that it would 
be difficult to induce many Americans to engage in the work, even if the 
most liberal pecuniary inducements were offered. Natives could not be 
procured in sufficient numbers; Europeans would not be able to stand the 
fatal influence of the climate ; Coolies and Chinese would not be profitable 
(if the experience of the railroad is to be taken as the test), and Jamaica 
negroes are not worth, as laborers, the cost of maintaining them. The 
only source then from which it would seem probable that a suitable force 
of good workmen could be obtained, is Africa, and if it should be 
necessary to press them into the service we should be reviving the most 
objectionable features of the old slave trade. To do this would not only 
require the consent of the United States, but of every European nation, 
and if carried out would establish the dangerous precedent of a recognized 
and open slave trade. 

But besides these difficulties in the way of the eonstruction of the canal, 
others exist touching its practicability when finished. Of these the 
most important, perhaps, is that it would be available for steamers only : 
it being evident that, under ordinary circumstances, sailing vessels could 
go round the horn more safely and profitably. The reason for this is 
that vessels would not only have to be towed through the canal, but 
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before they could be fairly started on their voyage across the Pacific it 
would be necessary to tow them at least two hundred miles out to sea. 
That entire section of coast, from the Equator to 15° North latitude, 
may be said to be free from wind available for sailing vessels wishing 
to go in any particular direction. Geographically, itis known as the 
region of the Southeast and Southwest monsoons, and extends from 
about 9° South latitude to the Equatorial calm belt, which touclies the 
Western coast of the Istimus of Tehauntepec, about 15° north latitude, 
and, longitudinally, from 78° to 119° West from Greenwich, including 
the entire West coast of Central America, Darien, Columbia, and Equa- 
dor. During the greater part of the year this is a region of perpetual 
calms, or light baffling winds, that are too fitful and uncertain to be 
relied on by shipmasters. To avoid this it is necessary for vessels follow. 
ing the coast from Cape Horn to San Francisco to keep at least 200 
miles to sea to avail themselves of the Northeast and Southeast trade 
winds.* ‘This fact renders the port of Panama far better adapted to 
steamers than sailing vessels, the latter sometimes being six or eight weeks 
in getting out of the bay and into the Northeast trades. Tuvis is not 
always the case, for vessels often work out with the loss of a few days 
only; but during the greater part of the year it would be necessary to take 
the sailing vessels going through the canal as far out to sea as we have 
already said, if it was proposed to make that trip much shorter, in point 
of time, than the less direct route round the Horn. As this could never 
be made to pay, considering the canal toll, the cost of towage, and the 
increased insurance premiums over rates charged on vessels keeping i in 
open sea, sailing vessels would find it safer and more profitable to follow 
the old route. 

If what we have said be correct, the canal prospect does not promise very 
favorably as a business speculation. We have seen that the engineering 
difficulties are very greai and can only be overcome at a large expendi- 
ture of time, labor and money; that the obtaining of the necessary 
supply of labor will also be an extremely serious problem for svlution ; and 
that after the canal is completed it is not likely to be available for any- 
thing but steam vessels. The practical question arises, therefore will it 
pay for any company of private individuals, or for any single government 
to undertake the work. It appears to us that it will not. Besides, we 
already have a railroad across the Isthmus, and expect within a few 
months io see our own Pacific road completed, thus again uniting the two 
oceans, The building of the canal would certainly be a magnificent 





* See Maury’s ‘‘ Physical Geography of the Sea,”’ Plate VIL. 
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but with this grand highway across our own country, is it a plan 
upon which our government or people can look with very great interest 
as promising sufficient benefit to them to warrant the necessary outiay ? 
And if it will neither prove to be a remunerative investment to the 
stockholders, or to the country at large, wherein consists the motive for 
engaying in the work at present? Far better would it be that all the 
‘maritime nations of the world should undertake it and hold it as a joint 
property, tg be free to the trade of all, and only such tolls charged as 
may be necessary to meet the expense of maintaining and repairing the 
works, Until this is done, or until it can be done in that way, it would seem 
to be better for us to turn our attention to improving the facilities of 
the Panama Railroad by laying additional tracks, providing ample wharf- 
age at the termini and reducing the charges on freight, and also in devel- 
oping our own Pacific roads and reaping the advantages they place within 
our reach, A large share of the more valuable Eastern trade, and very 
nearly all the Eastern travel will soon seek this latter route, and with 
increased facilities and lower freiglits on the Isthmus road, the necessity 
fora canal would be greatly diminished. 





OUR FOREIGN INDEBTEDNESS—ITS ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 


It seems anomalous to question whether it is fortunate or unfortunate 
for a country that its credit should appreciate. This very question, how- 
ever, would appear now to be seriously entertained among some of our 
own people, in connection with the export movement of government 
bonds ; and the answer is by no means so universally affirmative as might 
be supposed. 

For the last five or six years Europe has been a steadybuyer of our 
securities—national, State and corporate ; but principally national. Accord. 
ing tothe most careful estimates, about $700,000,000 of United States 
bonds and $30,000,000 of other securities are now held. abroad, four. 
fifths of which have been seut out since 1862. For two years, we have 
been supposing that the limit of this remarkable investment demand had 
been reached; and yet the absorption continues, the export of bonds and 
Stocks at this moment being nearly as active as ever. The prospect of a 
more conservative administration of public affairs, the earnest desire for 
an early resumption of specie payments, the better comprehension of 
questions of finance in Congress, the strong probability that the principal 
of the Five-Twenty bonds will be declared io be payable in coin or its 
equivalent, and the avoidance of an apprehended commercial revulsion 
following the war; these circumstances have combined to beget abroad a 
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steady growth of confidence in American investments; and as our credit 
has improved our securities have been more in demand, Within the pres. 
ent month, probably not less than $40,000,000 of bonds and stocks have 
been sent to Europe, mainly in response to direct orders; Five-Twenties 
have sold in London at 814, and from the tenor of foreign advices yet 
higher prices and further orders are to be early expected. 

It is not ovr present purpose to conjecture how much further this 
extraordinary demand may be carried ; European capitalists appear to 
have formed a different estimate of our credit from that they once enter- 
tained ; and there is no more reason apparent for supposing that they 
have reached the limit of their investments than existed two or three 
years ago. At home, this outflow of securities is very generally deemed 
a misfortune to the country. In certain respects, it is undoubtedly to 
be regarded in that light; but we think a bioad view of the subject will 
show that the movement is not without important compensations, The 
securities have generally been purchased at a heavy discount from par 
in gold ; and such as may be liquidated after the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, having to be paid in ful! in gold, will of course involve the return 
to Europe of a much larger amount of funds than we have received upon 
them. This consideration is especially important in its bearing upon 
United States bonds. Supposing that, upon the $700,000,000 of govern, 
ments held abroad, we have received on an average 68 per cent in gold 
our total receipts therefor would be represented by $475,000,000, which 
is $225,000,000 less than we should have to pay to the holders on 
redeeming the obligations. But before counting this as so much unquali- 
fied loss, we must assume that the bonds will be finally liquidated at 
maturity. Let it, however, be supposed that, before or after the expira- 
tion of the twenty years limit, it should be attempted to substitute a secu- 
rity bearing a lower rate of interest; a great advantage would then accrue 
from the fact of the obligations being held abroad instead of at home. 
As a rule, capital has been worth 2 per cent more interest in the United 
States than in Europe; and, in the event of the Government credit being 
well sustained, it would, for this reason, be feasible to dispose of new 
bonds to foreigners at a lower rate ot interest than would be acceptable 
at home. The fact of our having a foreign market for bonds, at a com. 
paratively lower rate of interest, would also materially facilitate the mar- 
keting of such bonds at home; thereby promoting a saving of interest 
unon the whole public debt. The economy of interest thus arising 
from the circumstance of a large portion of our bonds being held abroad 
would, in the course of a few years, fully compensate for the Icss arising 
on the payment of the principal; the extent of this economy is apparent 
when it is considered that a reduction of 1 per cent in the rate of interest 
on the whole debt amounts to $25,000,000 per annum. 
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At present, we pay Europe about $40,000,000 in gold, annually, as 
interest upon government securities. This, of course, is so much taken 
out of the country in the form of products, or gold, But before we can 

ce it a loss to the country at large, it must be remembered that it 
is the consideration paid for the use of capital loaned in return for obliga- 
tions sent out. This brings us to the gist of the question: does the real 
capital, consisting of various products received in exchange for the secu- 
rities, constitute under all the circumstances a fair, competent and remu- 
nerative equivalent? The bonds, had they been held at home, would 
have been in no sense productive. They would have helped to increaes 
the idla, or non-productive class of population. The holders, instead of 
actively employing capital for reproduction, would have been inactive 
consumers, helping to diminish and doing nothing to increase the common 
stock of products. Instead of this, we have exchanged the bonds for 
various commodities, some destined for immediate consumption, others 
constituting a part of our more permanent capital, and most going to 
reinforce the general productive resources of the country. While, there- 
fore, in these transactions, Europe has invested in credits, we have in 
vested in such productive capital as our wants have called for. The 
question whether the exchange is one advantageous to our side, depends 
upon the further question whether we realize and shall hereafter realize 
more upon the capital thus received than we have to pay in interest, and 
in the difference on principal to the foreign bondholders? The fact of 
our having kept up these exchanges for a period of six years implies 
that there is an advantage somewhere; for large transactions between 
different countries are not apt to be long continued without mutual 
advantage. Nations engaged in exhaustive wars invariably find it better to 
borrow abroad than at home, for the reason that they ean thereby replaee 
the actual waste resulting from hostilities, and that they can afford to pay 
interes’ for the use of it. When such loans are made under the pressure 
of war necessities, the rate of interest is apt to be beyond what can be 
realized upon the use of the capital received. But, in our case, the larger 
portion of the securities sent abroad were not exported, properly speaking, 
under a war pressure, but voluntarily, and from those considerations of 
commercial advantage which regulate ordinary business exchanges; and 
for this reason our foreign transactions in bonds are the less likely to be 
disadvantagous. The truth is that productive capital yields in the United 
States a larger return than in Europe ; and the circumstance of our having 
exchanged such an immense amount of securities for European capital is 
only the natural result of this fact. Hence, instead of having the socia. 
and political evils growing out of a large bondholding class, we shall have 
a healthy reinforcement of the industrial and mercantile elements which 
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lay at the basis of our political security, and of our commercial prosperity 
and greatness. . 

Some incidental evils, however, have doubtless arisen from the facility 
with which we havé been able to market our securities abroad. So long as 
we could exchange credits for merchandise there has been the less pressure 
to enforce that economy in private expenditures which should be practised 
by every people after the losses of a great war. Growing out of this 
there has also been a tardiness in reducing the public expenditures and 
in taking measures to allay the general extravagance and inflaticu, These 
evils, however, are of a character which tend to work out their own remedy, 
within a reasonable time; and already they are in process of correction. 
On the other hand, our ability to ship bonds has supplied an element of 
elasticity inour foreign exchanges without which we might have incurred 
an exhaustive drain of gold, indefinitely postponing the recovery of the 
specie basis and producing panic and a protracted prostration of business. 
It is very commonly urged that the fact of such a large amount of our 
securities being held abroad exposes us to a eudden drain of gold, through 
their return upon the outbreak of panic or war in Europe or at home. 
It is quite certain that such occurrences might for the time seriously affect 
the value of our securities; but they would be returned here only in the 
event of prices being highest in the home market—-a condition of things 
which would not continue after the amount of bonds returned was such 


as to seriously endanger the equilibrium of our foreign exchanges. 
For the foregoing reasons we are inclined to regard our foreign 
indebtedness as being Jess an evil than many suppose. 





OUR BONDS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


(CoMMUNICATED.) 


The extraordinary advance of the last four weeks, and especially of the 
last ten days, in the price of our bonds both in London and Frankfort is 
unquestionably the most important financial event of the present day. It 

_is not only avery gratifying evidence of the faith and confidence of Euro- 
pean capitalists in the general soundness of our condition and in the prin- 
ciples and practice of the incoming administration, but also widely influ- 
ences the course and character of our entire foreign trade, bringing us 
face to face with some of the most important problems connected with 
the return to specie payments. 

In the first place, the present prices and the eagerness with which the 
bonds are bought at the quotations, forever set at rest the assertion 50 
frequently repeated by adverse interests here and abroad, that these secu- 
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rities could never advance beyond a certain price, and would always rank 
with the low-pr'ced securities of semi-bankrupt States like Spain, Italy, 
Greece and Turkey. We had heard this asserted so often and so positively , 
that many persons here had begun to believe it, and looked upon any rise 
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- beyond 72 or 78 asthe resuit of artificial movements and as impossible to 


be maintained. The present quotation in London is—with the difference of 
exchange added—equal to more than 90 in gold and indicates pretty con- 
clusively that we may reasonably look for quotations at par at some not 
very distant day. 

In the second place the advices by letter and cable advising a sma’} 
supply upon the market, and few bonds offered for sale with an active 
demand, prove that neither the ability nor the disposition to invest is as 
yet exhausted, and that in all probability, if the relative positions of the 
two markets admit of it, there will be further shipments of bonds during 
coming months, in addition to the large amounts lately gone forward. It 
is scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance of such movement in 
its influence upon our foreign exchanges especially at this season of the 
year, when a considerable portion of our grain and cotton crops yet remain 
to be exported. Whether further bond shipments will or will not shortly 
take place must of course depend entirely upon the relative position of the 
European markets and our own. No matter how high prices may go on 
the other side, no bonds will be shipped unless there is a profit in the ship- 
ment, unless they can be bought here below the London and Frankfort 
quotations, So far, the market has promptly followed and at times even 
led the foreign market, and the supply of the exportable bonds has been 
so limited and the price so firm, that the export has been much smaller 
than it otherwise would have been. Assuming that the investment demand 
will continue on the other side at rising prices, it behooves us to consider 
in bow far our markets can meet the demand. 

The most important element in this enquiry is the priee of the bonds 
here. What price are Americans themselves willing to pay for their 


bonds? The average price of the various issues of six per cent gold bonds 


for the last three years has been about 106, that is to say, a bond bear- 
ing six dollars annual gold interest, could be bought or sold for about one 
hundred and six dollars in currency. The average price of gold during 
the last three years bas been as near as may be 140. The six dollars gold 
interest paid by the Treasury on each one hundred dollar bond, if sold at 
the average premium during that time, brought to the owner of the bond 
eight dollars and forty cents in currency. A bond costing one hundred and 
six dollars in currency produced an annual income of eight dollars and 
forty cents in cu'rency, or as nearly as possible eight per cent. In other 
words, an investment in United States bonds has, during the last three 
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years, paid the investor about eight per cent per annum, free of risk and 
free of tax. During the period named there bave been many fluctuations 
in the price of the bonds, due to varying political conditions and to 
changes in the course of the money markets, but none of them have been 
sufficiently important to materially alter the proportions named. The 
premium on gold has likewise fluctuated largely, butthe price of the bonds 
has generally fluctuated with the gold premium, so that the change, whether 
in the price of bonds or in the premium on gold, has never very widely 
changed the result, viz : that the United States bonds could be bought 
‘at a price, which pays the investor about eight per cent net interest on 
his investment. In other. words, the experience of the last three years 
shows that our pecpla have not been willing to pay for these bonds much 
more than a price which enabled them to make on an average eight per 
cent net interest on their investment. 

Will it be possible hereafter to realise eight per cent net interest on 
an investment in bonds? It is very evident that at the present prices 
here and the present premium on gold, the investment will not pay seven, 
much less eight percent. The latter figure can only be realised by an 
advance in gold, which, though at all times possible, does not seem at 
present reasonably probable while, the active demand for bonds continues 
abroad. Besides, if gold were to advance, with the price of bonds in 
Europe remaining the same, our quotations in currency would correspond- 
ingly advance so that the question of interest would remain unchanged, 
It is not probable, therefore, that investors will look to a rising gold 
market to improve their investment. Will American investors, then, con- 
tinue to hold United States bonds if they can only realise from them 
seven, or even six per cent, on their investment ? 

Many writers appear to believe that buyers of bonds have heretofore 
expected to make a high rate of interest mainly on account of the risk, or 
at least the periodical fear and threat, of ultimate repudiation, and for the 
further risk of depreciation by a reduction in the interest rate. They 
maintain that, if it had always been clearly established by law, that the 
principal und interest were payable in gold, and that no compulsory fund- 
ing at a lower rate of interest could be attempted, that then investors 
would have been well satisfied to make less interest on their investment. 
For ourselves, while admitting at all times the importance of removing 
any doubt as to the terms and conditions of the bonds, we do not believe 
that the doubt has ever seriously affected the domestic investment 
demand. We believe, on the contrary, that our own people generally 
have bought the bonds with great confidence, without any serious fears 
of repudiation, and that the great bulk of the bonds were bought, like 
any other first-class security, because they paid a handsome interest on 
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the investment. In contradiction of this belief we are frequently referred 
to the high prices of certain State securities, which pay no higher rate of 
interest than United States bonds, yet sell fifteen or twenty per cent 
higher, or of various kinds of railroad bonds, which pay only six per 
cent interest in currency, yet sell not much below the gold bonds of the 
United States. The inference is, that if the good faith of our general 
Government were as strongly pledged by law as that of the single States 
referred to, or as that of first-class railroad companies, then its bonds 
would sell at as high figures. But the objection, though seemingly fatal, 
js really not well founded. The market value of the bonds of a single 
State, or even of a first-class railroad company, is not subject to one 
tithe the influences that affect the bonds of the general Government: 
Domestic disturbances in any part of our immense territory, political 
changes of many kinds, government mismanagement war, or threats of 
war, would materially affect the latter without necessarily affecting the 
former, and on this account alone might make the former investment 
more desirable and more sought after. Again, the affairs of a small State 
or of a railroad corporation can be thoroughly and positively known to 
some men at all times, while the bonds issued may be, indeed are, of 
such limited amounts, that a few well-informed individuals can buy the 
whole, and can afford to pay a high price for them, knowing that they 
will: be the first to learn of any change, and that they may be able to 
control the entire market in the value of their investment. It 1s for these 
and other similar reasons, not from any serious fear of repudiation that 
certain other securities have sold better than United States bonds. The 
main reason why the latter have not been higher is that there were and still 
are, many investments offered that pay a still better rate of interest than 
they do. As long as money can be safely and promptly employed in large 
amounts at eight and nine per cent per annum, only a certain portion of 
the floating capital will be invested in bonds at seven per cent. Unless, 
therefore, money should become permanently easier with us, and through 
a decline in business activity or from some other cause, a great falling off 
result in the generai income from capital employed, we expect to see a 
growing willingness among American investors to part with their bonds and 
thus meet the European demand. 





THE LEGAL TENDER DECISIONS. 


The recent decisions of the Supreme Court, relative to the functions 
of legal tender notes in certain cases, go far toward settling definitively 
the scope and force of the Legal Tender Act. The first decision, in the 
case of the county of Lane against the State of Oregon, determines that 
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United States Notes can be tendered in payment only of such cbligations 
as come strictly within the legal definition of the term “ debts,” this construc” 
tion being based upon the bare letter of the law; and a tax, or impost, not 
coming within the meaning of that term, the Court decided that it could 
not enforce the acceptance of legal tenders in liquidation. The results of 
the opinion of the Court in this case are important. It places it within the 
power of the governments, federal, State and local, to enforee the col- 
lection of their several imposts in gold coin. Practically this is not of 
any general interest ; for the authorities are not likely to incur the unpopv- 
larity that would arise from an attempt to enforce this right, and the 
less so as the laws could be promptly altered. There are obligations 
which do not come within the definition of a “debt ;” but they are so 
faw that this case has little bearing beyond its application to taxes and 
the disposition it shows on the part of the Court to interpret the act 
literally and strictly. 

Tle more important decision, however, is that in the action of Bronson 
vs. Rhodes, which has been made public this week. In this proceeding 
the New York Court determined that a contract payable specifically in 
gold coin could be liquidated in legal tenders; the Supreme Court, 
however, decides that such a contract can only be liquidated in gold. 
The Chief Justice lays down the principle that every obligation must be 
paid according to its terms; that the law making gold and silver a legal 
tender not having been repealed, there are virtually two legal tenders, one 
coin and the other paper; that, if a contract stipulates for the payment 
of coin, coin must be tendered in payment; if legal tenders are specified, 
then the payment may be made in such ; if merely dollars are specified, with- 
out distinction as to coin or United States notes, then the latter may be ten- 
dered, the presumption being that the payee gives the payor the option of 
liquidating in the less valuable currency. This decision places upon a com. 
mon ground all contracts to pay money, whether made before the passage 
of the Legal Tender Act or after. It may appear to conflict with the strict 
letter of the law, which makes United States notes a tender in payment for 
“ ait debts ;” but it is obviously based upon a broad principle of justice ; for 
where two parties agree to a contract payable in coin, there is an under- 
standing on both sides that coin shall be paid, and were the law to sustain the 
payor in attempting to satisfy the debt with a less valuable consideration, it 
would clearly sustain him in an act of injustice to the payee. It is the 
ignoring of this principle of equity which constitutes the fatal weakness 
of Judge Miller’s dissenting opinion. 

This decision is not only consistent with the broadest and strictest equity, 
but, being so, it naturally conforms to the convenience and interest of the 
community, The inconveniences arising from the uncertainty whether 
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contracts to pay gold could be legally enforced, has given rise to a pressure 
upon Congress for the enactment of a law legalizing such contracts, with 
which Congress has shown a disposition tc acquiesce. Had it, however, 
been adopted, the question as to its constitutionality would still have 
remained to be settled by the Supreme Court. This decision relieves 
Congress from the necessity of taking any action upon the question, and 
obviates the litigation likely to follow such an enactment. 

A question naturally arises as to the sesuits which are likely to follow 
this decision. As a first result, we suppose it legalizes the taking of gold 
interest. Butit must have very important bearings commercially. Some 
branches of trade can be conducted with much greater convenience upon 
a gold basis than in a fluctuating currency. This applies more especially 
to wholesale transactions in imported products and to the larger dealings 
in exportable produce at the Atlantic ports. So great has been the incon- 
venience of conducting these transactions in currency that much of the 
business has always been done in gold, on simple trust in the honesty of 
the party making the engagement. In the cotton trade there has been a 
growing tendency to base contracts upon gold ; and the larger portion of 
this crop being sent to foreign markets, it is felt both North and South that 
there would be an obvious convenience in that form of contract. Cunsid- 
ering how wide are the ramifications of the cotton interest and how 
sensitively the price of the staple sympathizes with the fickle fluctuations in 
the gold premium, it is not surprising that there should be a strong 
desire for a currency which would obviate such frequent charges in value. 
It is, therefore, but natnral that Northern and Southern merchants should 
desire a stable currency and seek to be rid of the risks arising from the daily 
variations in gold. In this view, it cannot be deemed improbable that the 
leaders of opinion in the cotton trade may urge a more general adoption 
of the gold basis, There is perhaps little reason for expecting that such 
achange would at present extend largely beyond cotton. The purchases 
of the South at the North, which constitute its main supply of merchandise 
would be made in currency; and it would involve an inconvenience, 
without compensation, to convert the currency values into gold before 
retailing the goods. 

These appear to be the main changes ia commercial operations likely to 
result early from this decision. There is, however, a very wide range of 
other transactions in which coin contracts are likely to be adopted. 
In all long loans, where the fluctuations in the value of greenbacks has 
been an important element of 1isk to both parties, the lender at least is, 
likely to ask the security which the law, as now construed, affords him- 
Mortgages would lose half their risks, when based upon gold. State and 
corporate bonds would be more attractive to investors and especially to 
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foreign lenders, were they made payable im coin, Foreign capitalists 
would be more apt to employ their funds here, when the rates of interest 
ruled high, could they be employed in the form of gold, without the risks of 
converting them into currency and again reconverting them into gold; and 
wita the existing telegraphic facilities for communication with Enropeau 
money markets, this must appear to be achange of no small moment to the 
monetary interests of the country. These ure the principal branches i 
which gold may be expected to supersede currency, under the now changer 
condition of affairs. This, however, would amount to a very important sub- 
stitution of greenbacks by coin; and, so far, would facilitate the resumption 
of specie payments, whenever it might be deemed practicable to adopt 
that policy. One very important objection to resumption arises froin the 
apprehensions of loss upon the payment of contracts in gold which were 
made on acurrency basis. The law now provides a remedy against such 
losses, by authorizing contracts in the medium which would be current 
upon resumption. Henceforth, therefore, the question of resumption is less 
one of equity in contracts than of financial practicability. 

In the light of this decision, there can be apparently little doubt as to 
what will be the determination of the Court upon the constitutionality of 
the Legal Tender Act. If the court had regarded the act as unconstitutional, 
it would in all probability have rendered a decision upon the case under 
consideration involving that specific point; for a decision on that point 
would have determined his action and all others; instead of which, two 


cases are taken up, involving points which are only necessary to be decided 
in view of the consideration that the Legal Tender Act is constitutional. 
The supposition therefore that the Court may deliver an opinion nullifying 
the Legal Tender Act has, by these decisions, been placed beyond the 
range of probability. 





THE COMMERCIAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND RESOMPTION. 


Our finance doctors, in the remedies they propose, appear to pay too 
little heed to the condition of their patient. Fiscal and financial regula- 
tions are so closely interwoven with the trade of the country, that to 
prescribe wisely for the former, we must ascertain precisely the state of 
the latter. It is the misfortune of the present laudable efforts to recover 
the specie basis that they are being made at a time when business is in 
an unsound and unatural condition, rendering all interests the more 
sensitive to the temporary derangements which must attend the process, 
As a people, we are not prosperous, nor have we been so, properly speak- 
ing, for the last seven years. During the war our ordinary consumption, 
with the waste and destruction attending military operations, were much 
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in excess of our reduced production ; and, for that period our wealth un- 
questionably diminished. Since the war, with the return of the army 
to industrial pursuits, and the suspension of military consumption, pro- 
duction must, of course, have kept a more even pace with our consump- 
tion; though there is too much reason to fear that even now it does not 
equal it, and that we are living, to a certain extent, upon past accumula 
tions. Habits of extravagance are usually forsaken only under compu- 
sion; and it is therefore not surprising that, with the deceptions ana 
false appearances attending a currency inflation, we should unwarrantably 
persist in a high scale of public and private expentdiures. Social evils 
correct themselves surely, but slowly. The large profits realized in 
trading during the process of monetary expansion, naturally drew an 
undue proportion of the population to employments connected with 
commerce and speculation; and, production has suffered in consequence ; 
we therefore find a large addition to the population of our commercial 
cities, an increase of business buildings, and all the external appearances 
of healthful activity. These things, however, are not to be regarded as 
the legitimate growth of a really sound commerce: but as the iesults of 
a habit or process inspired by the intoxication of inflation. 

We do not care to inquire whether the fault lies in our producing too 
little, or in our consuming too much. Certain, however, it is that cur 
present consumption bears no healthy ratio to our production. The 
course of our foreign trade too plainly illustrates this fact. For the last 
seven years our importations have immensely exceeded our exports. Nor 
can it be said that the difference has been set off by the profits upon our 
exportations, or the losses on foreign consignments to our markets. The 
fact has been demonstrated in our columns that we bave sent to Europe 
within late years over $750,000,000 of securities; nor has this process 
ceased; bat this year we have shipped probably $35,000,000 of railroad 
stocks and bonds and other securities to England and the Continent. 
These remittances of securities represent the difference against us upon 
our foreign trade account. It is not necessary to inquire at present 
whether this exchange of evidences of indebtedness for foreign commodi- 
ties is advantageous to the country at large; we rather wish to direct 
attention to the fact that, before the war, we were able to wholly pay for 
our imports with our products; and the circumstance that we are not 
doing so now, proves beyond a question that our production does not 
bear so large a proportion to our consumption as formerly. It is very 
clear that, under such a course of affairs, we cannot be increasing our 
actual wealth ; for a very large proportion of our importations consists of 
commodities which perish in the using, and are but little promotive of 
reproduction. Were we importing less of mere articles of enjoyment and 
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luxury and more of raw materials, of necessary food, of the materials of 
industry, and of the appliances for transportation, then we should have 
less occasion for regret at transferring into the hands of foreigners such 
an immense amount of obligations at a heavy depreciation; but we have 
by legislation encouraged their production here under disadvantages which 
involve a substantial waste of labor; and this consideration justifies the 
deduction that we have had no increase of wealth proportioned to the 
value of securities sent abroad. This may be an unwelcome conclusion ; 
but we do not see how it is to be honestly evaded ; and is no part of 
wisdom to conceal from ourselves the plain facts of our conditivn. 

If, instead of gaining in wealth, we are rather losing ground, then it is 
of the utinost practical importance to ascertain who are the losers. There 
is somewhere a steady loss of capital going forward. The loss is not to 
be lovked for among the operative and employed classes; for, in the 
first place, they have little to lose, and, in the next, the returns of the 
Savings Banks * and social criteria generally fail to indicate loss on their 
part. We presume it will not be supposed that the agricultural class 
(altthough they have not increased in number proportionately to the in- 
creased population) have perceptibly diminished in wealth counted in 
lands and bonds. Manufacturers also, though at one time heavy losers, 
throrvgh the decline in prices, have for the last two or three years been 
more prosperous. It is mainly among the distributors of commodities 
that we must look for the evidences of diminished wealth; and recent 
failures and facts well known in commercial circles leave little room 
for doubt that as a class this interest is working without profit, We do 
not mean to intimate any general insolvency among merchants; but 
simply that in a large number of instances their private and business ex- 
penses exceed their profit. This is a well known fact, every day remarked 
upon by merchants themselves. 

The great evil of our present condition, it is thus seen, lies in the fact 
that too much of the !abor and capital of the country are employed 
in the distributing processes and too little in production. It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the importance of this fact in all its bearing upon 
our efforts to regain the specie basis, It is out of the question to sup- 
pose that we could safely resume specie payments under such a con- 
dition of commercial affairs as now exists; and much less that we could 
do so without business interests suffering. We above all things require, 
as a condition precedent to resumption, that the commercial interest at 
large should be in a state of average soundness; and the first preparat- 





* The increased deposits in Saviogs Banks, are not however, as eome appear to think an in- 
dication ot increased wealth among the poorer classes. 
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ory inquiry should therefore be directed to the means for checking the 
existing over expenditure of all classes of the community. Can legisla. 
tion accomplish anything toward checking the current over importation + 
or arresting the prevailing extravagance ; or diverting labor to product 
ive persuits? Or must affairs be left to find a sounder basis by a natural 


process f 


These questions must be reserved for future consideration. 





DEBT AND FINANCES OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The indebtedness of South Carolina on the 31st October, 1868, accord- 
ing to the Report of the Hon. J. L. Neagle, the Comptroller-General of 
the State, amounted to the sum of $5,407,306 27. In the same report 
the Military Defense debt is stated in detail, in gross amounting to 
$2,241,840, and with interest to October 1, 1866, to $2,709,142 28. The 
Constitution of the State, however, abrogates this debt, and the Comp- 
trojler General asks permission of the General Assembly to sink all 
accounts, pro or con, connected with that unfortunate event in our national 
history. The State debt proper may, therefore, be considered as limited 
to the sum of $5,407,306 27, and is made of the following bonds and 
stocks : 








Dateof Am-unt — Intereset-———— 
Description of bonds Date of Matu-  outstand- Rate When V here 
and + tocke, Act. rity. ing p.c. payable. payable 
Brate BO... cc cccccccccccseceseee sevcces Preusure. $39,866) 3 J.A./&0. ‘Ireas’y 
Fire Loin.....  ...--.... ‘ Jan 1,38 «--. 10 314,453 89 6 settee se 
New state House st’k..... * 56 Jas1,'s% 250,000 6 Jan&July * 
- se Siad ache “i “ 67  * %83 80900000 6 “~ * $* 
vt viele OE De necuhensdgs * 98 Julyi,’s3 20.00000 6 “ * e 
ne “ Midiasiée! Sats eS SS. Oe “ 
5% - deus owawuneesuve'ss aoe ae "87 209.000 00 6 “* ” ie 
* ee wien eo ee Se a oe SC “ 
* We ee iccccscstecce Om SO RS 8 CO “ 
* i i ee ee SR SOD IO es ig 
ee be bys ccsGaek veuebaee Oe, Ge.” ~0 2'.00000 6 * aid 5 
B'ds & si’ks, fand d’bt .....0...65.... ial ween bebenbaae 885,733 +3 6 * » 
Balance not yet funded............ have cata wes gi pbbses sab) Cert oe: & ce ” 
Fire lo n (s.erlitg) .....ccccecceseceee IU'C,S —-.... 63 484444651 5 JAI &O. London 
Blue hidge RR bonds............ .... “% ‘S54 July1,°75 200,0:000 6 J n& July Treas’y 
Ty oe oe ow ow iT) 76 x10) G00 00 6 “ or “ 
“ “ oe 7“ —q7 200.000 00 6 be “ “ 
“ it} “se “ 78 £0 1.009 Or 6 as e “ 
“ oe be AS oe 79 2010.00) 00 6 o“ “ “7 
New Stite House bis... “ 7L 250.00) 00 6 Jan & July 
be oe ow ; “ 81 2 0,000 v0 6 oe e 


“ oe oo 





Jan1,°8 11,60000 6 “ “%  Treas’y 


The contingent liabilities of the State from the endorsement of railroad 
bonds secured by first mortgage on said roads are as follows : 


Sou‘h Carolina Railroad bonds, pryable in 1°6S............ceceee cece eeeeee wieac $2 093.312 40 
Churle-ton and Savannah Railroad bonds, payable in March, 2877. ae 505.000 00 
Northe stern R ilroad bond«. payab'e in March, 1 69 ..........0..0ee eee ean 92,010 ow 
Laor na ajiroad honds, pxyable in 1879. ........... sees cece eeeeectee eer eceee eee 75.090 CO 
Spartanburg and Union Riilroad bonds, payable in *78-79.... 2... ce ceeeeeee sees = BAO,C00 00 
Greenville & Columbia RR bo-.da, payable in ’81, 82,83 & °86,. ........ covcesse 945,471 21 
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The State’s interest in the South Carolina Railroad is substantial, and 
it is also probable that the Northeastern has the ability to discharge its 
maturing liabilities. Most of the other companies are not paying interest 
upon these bonds endorsed by the State, but permitting their debts to 
accumulate to the detriment of the State’s credit. The Comptroller 
suggests the adoption of such measures 4s may be deemed expedient to 
compel the payment of all interest past due upon these endorsements 
and tha public payment of the same in future. The assets of the State 
at the close of the fiscal year 1867-68 amounted to $2,754,660, and are 
described as shares in the a companies : 

Northeastern RR.. sf Chesaw & pecieane - buns Guan sees 200,000 

Spartanburs & Union RR.. 250,000 | Laurens RR.. csescccecerece 50 
endl ton RR 42,500 | South Carolina RR.. ive eens 

G eenvi le & Columbia RR 433,960 | Charleatun & Savannah RR.. 

Bine R dgeRR........  .eeaes ean 1,310,000 | Southwestern RR, B K 

O.lumbia & Augusta RR.. BA er eee - 42,200 | Keowee & Tuckaseegee Tpk 

Most of these are utterly worthless. The South Carolina and the 
Northeastern stoc«s, in all $144,000, appear to be of no value whatever ; 
and even if the Blue Ridge Railroad should be carried through (which 
however is almost a certainty,) it will take many years to bring its 
stock to the dividend paying point. The State, therefore, cannot hope 
for any direct relief from its burdens from these records of its generos- 
ity, but must be satisfied with the works that have been fostered into 
life by its aid and which have contributed so much to the development of 
the country, and the appreciation of taxable property. South Carolina, 


though temporarily under a cloud, is a rich State, and can afford to lose 
such an amount as these dead securities involve. Its resource to meet 
its financial necessities must be taxation. In what manner and to what 
extent taxation is borne by the 700,000 people in the State, let the fol- 
lowing table (made up from a vast labrynth of figures) tell : 


TAXABLES AND TAXATION, 18°48, 


Vaines and o——Taxes,——— 
Objects of taxation. amounts Rate, 
taxed. p.c. Amonnt. 
Land, 17,252,032 acres $32,973,993 +25 $109.891 67 
Real estate in cities, towns and vi'lages ................... 17,435,832 225 $7,673 78 
Bugvies. carriage-, gold and silver plate, watches, jewelry 
and pianos 21,492 27 


Tota! real and p rsonal property 52,042,674 202.057 72 
Articles manufactured for sale, &c : 1,452,876 8,053 26 
Gross incomes— 
Employments faculties and professions 16,8°5 24 
Factors, merchavts brokers, & 9 03 
Premiums for insuring and uderwriting.. 
Profits of national and other banks 
Newspapers . 
Daquecrobrpars and photographers 
All incomes in excess of $5u0 eseed peewans piantes peimeanqin 
on money at in‘erest........ ive vveswee 
Hot 1, resta»ranta, &c ........ Cees ian boke eden eubiieeee apes 
Gas-lig it compa» ies 
Livery stable Ko epers........cccsccccccece e4ceenens eee ashe 
B: meee and huckstere ..... ce bns 6 on tdee sees sebdates 
Biliard tables and bowling alleys. 
Bar-rooms 
Ferries, bridges and toll-gates........ SbeSeuredecesvesésuses 
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Tax on e: ees ge were A dak oe 
Tax on;ubl c hacks, stage coaches, ba wagons and 

nf: ‘drawn by two or more nomen tte esis as Sine 
Tax on | car's or € and «xpress wagons, 305... ee 5 1,525 00 


ow ahaa ween 21 and 60.......0..c0.00e wae 1 53,121 50 
ON OBB .ccesegece. SCHECHTER eee e+ ete £8 Seeeeeee eeee 1 26,688 50 


PPPS SOHH HET SESE SOD SHH SEHETES GEO EEE EEEE SESE BOSE 



















The police or local taxes are comparatively light or are no fully returned 
The rate varies largely in the several parishes. The Free School tax is ‘ 
collected only in the parishes of St. Phillip and St. Michael in which 
Charleston is located, and amounted in 1868 to $18,813 81. The 1 
poor tax for the whole Stute was $54,328 68, the tax for public build- 
ings $30,875 41, and the bridge and road tax $60,737 43. These in gross 
amounted to the sinall sum of $164,755 33. : 
The estimates for the support of the State government and the public : 
credit for the fiscal year commencing November 1, 1868, are stated as fol- 
lows: 











FOO ROO ees eOOH OEE FS © CRE EEHH HEHE THEH OEEE HEHE eee Ie. Hee 
FOC ROCHE He ee EMH HOH © Foe HHH HEHEHE OHHH FHL OEE EOE OHOS 
POCO MOR Heroes HOPE eee eese eee eeee EEE eEeeees. seeet %. eee 
POOP SOSE HH OH eee HOS s ene eee ETOH EEes Ese ses eeeseseseEaeseee 
SES COSA SHES OHS HES HHH SHEE EES H SEH OESEHDEH ESTE SESH HEEHE SESE EEE ES EE HEED 


POPS COOe us COCO EHEE EEE SEES SER SEH HEHE HEEEH SE EEEEEHE EE. 


PROP eee Eee TE HEE ETOH EEE ESS SHEESH EHH SOE SHE EEEE 





The bond interest which became due in 1868 was mainly paid in new 
bonds, and it is not improbable that the maturing interest for 1868-69 will 
have to be met in the same way. There is also a considerable amcunt 
of the debt due and near maturity which will have to be rearranged. 
Beyond these drawbacks, which are only of a temporary nature, the finan- 
cial status of the commonwealth appears to be healthy. Taxes are 
collected and are not burdensome, amounting to less than 70 cents per 
capita, and they appear to be laid in such a way as to forget the industrious 
poor. The only tax that touches all is the capitation tax of one dollar on 
all males between 21 and 60 years of age. 


















PHILADELPHIA AND READING RAILROAD. 


The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, which at the close of 1867 
had a working length of 770.60 miles, at the close of 1868 was running 
no less than 806.69 miles, an increase during the year of 36.09 miles. 
This increase is the result of the completion of the Zerbe Valley Railroad 
15.32 miles and the Perkiomen Railroad 10.20 miles, and the constant 
extension of side and other tracks necessary for its business purposes, 
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The details of the roads now owned or leased by the company are as fol- 


lows : 
Philadel la to Readi ORE REORS FORE O ROSE EEH SEES FORESEES SERS EEES BHLeses 93 miles, 
Readieg to Becrisou a ba 


urg. senor e-eeeee Hae Cee rrercnce Sees re eees OEE Eney ese 
a 


To‘al th of rod owned 147 miles. 
or, veining pene wae, {tse ning, &e. the equivalent single ‘track poor a 


The railroads named below are leased and operated in connection with 


the above lines : 

Main & Sid’ Equiv. Main & Sid’ iv, 
brancn on the sing'e branct on the sing'e 
Railroads. lines. same. track. Railrcads, linea sa" e. track. 

Mine H « vehi H... pee sens. eee $3 62.33 145. 66 Good Sprins......s.00.... 14.88 1.80 
Litle Schuylkili.. - é 51 45 | Chester Vulley............ 21 50 2.30 
Fast an peer. epacesevaee a . 2.98 1410] Pert Kennedy........... 0.8 ae 
Mill C é see ‘Wt 24.29) West Reading .. witvesd ‘ton VM OD 
8: huyl wih Valley.. 1... 29. 34 33 22] Zerbe Va 1- J. - 1.72 4,33 
Monat Cab n 3 ? 14.51] rerkiomen................ 10.20 1.80 
».C. & Port Curb, ....... 5. 
Union ‘ 4.0 | Tot. of lines leas- 
Lorbeiry... java Ws ‘ 4 ed and operated.. 


owsis 
SRRsea! 


Swe 








The aggregate length of railroad (equivalent ‘aie track) operated by 
the company in each of the Jast seven years was as exhibited in the fol- 


lowing statement : 

Ka lroads. 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 1887. 1868, 
bongo acter eRe ceeeeeess + 261.23 266 15 £83 85 289.03 30%.75 315.18 320.24 
Lebanon Valley. . seececesccoccese TH.1T 82.27 92.29 97.99 101.0) 142.32 102.46 


Owned + O20 08 68 Oe es Oe 8 0 
pies mee & Seheyieilt | aergomer oe eunas . 122 90 186 32 142.14 ge . 145.66 
Little Schuyikil........ errr? ve ve-+ 48.89 49.20 49.48 49.95 ° 
ae 





eee 11.61 1461 15.65 
mill .* a " 19:70 28.13 24.48 
8 upiilt Valles. = 9t 33.81 33.90 
Mount Ca: bon . f 83 9.90 9.90 9.90 
Yount anne: Port Carbon... 2 14.15 14 44 
Union....... ssttnene Ws 468 4.13 
Lorber-y y Creek... ch ih ehdoehe a teacnen 7.61 761 
Good Spring (swa'ara) .... ove eheb Gen evesdeess 26 12 ¢8 
Cheater Va ley..... 93 61 
Port Kennedy 0.73 
West Readi g inkacces none i ee 1% 
Zerbe Vall VY cee scccteesvcescccvessensswess os soos ees wees ose ove tae oo 
POSIT ak. so isenensdciccsdecsecasesenss eke: copie Te Se oe Pen 


Leased ..cecscccccccssccccescecsecres. see 97.15 165.73 310 46 3:0.48 340.81 352.50 383.99 
Total 00 wcccccccocesececs esecnecvcees eoos 437.45 514.15 686.10 717.50 748.65 770.60 806.69 


23 
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The rolling stock on the main road, laterals and branches at the close 
of the fiscal year November 30, 1868, was as follows: Locomotive 
engines (Ist class 205, 2d class 22, 3d class 5 and 4th class 4,) 236. 
Also, on Mine Hill Railroad (1st class 23, 2d class 9 and 4th class 1,) 33. 
Total engines, 269. Passenger train cars (8-wheel)—passenger 84, bag- 
gage 23 and mail and express 11}. Total 119 (= 4-wheel 237). 
Freight train cars (8-wheel)—house 794, cattle 76, platform 1,322 and 
lime 80; and (4-wheel)—house 68, cattle 2, platform 26, sand and ore 
10 and lime 130. Also, one 16-wheel platform gun-car. Total, 1,373 
(= 4-wheel 2,512), Coal train cars (8-wheel)—iron 6 and wooden 
8,486; and (4-wheel)—iron 2,713 and wooden 2,101. Total, 9,060 (= 
4-wheel 13,306). Transportation department cars (8-wheel)—house, 
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wreck trains 10; platform with cranes, 18, and crate for sawed wood . 
and (4 wheel)—house wreck trains 5, open for cord wood 58, and for 
depot fuel, &., 3. Total 82 (=: 4 wheel 98.) In use on Mine Hill 
Railroad (3 wheel) 26 and (4-wheel) 72 freight and wrecking and 5 pas- 
senger. Total 103, (== 4-wheel 116). This department hasalso 39 
steam engines for shops, pumping and sawing; 8 snow plows; 20 carts, 
wagons and drays; 174 horses and mules, and 23 extra tenders for 
locomotives. Roadway department cars (3-wheel) 62 and (4-wheel) 271. 
Total 333 (== 4-wheel 395.) 


The number of locomotives and cars (== 4-wheel) in use at the close 


of each of the past seven years was as follows: 
1863. 1861, 1865. 1866. 1867. 1863. 
Locomotives Babes eh vines sondoovennes oats 166 183 221 234 235 226 
do (Ml. H .R. R.). Pet eer aces seeseee sane 33 33 33 23 33 


sick... secese 10600—C 08 (A (ti kETC(ti‘ikGSSCt«G 


Cars (equivalent 4- -wheel) : 
Passenger, &c. See ee Cores se revesetesne+ #008 134 162 174 210 220 237 
Freiz dda e Wise vabORC Obie cde enecceccsee B50 2,086 2,140 2,323 2.468 2512 

Ree tPOOeeserecersesOO® seseses os: - 10,183 11.445 11,499 13,193 13,1:6 13,2 
Mine Hi RR |... ...... + eneneses 80 380 72 72 416 
Tranzpor ation department... csiabiens nae Oe 134 120 iil 1:9 98 
Roadway department .............-sscee.eee B42 44) 878 402 370 395 


Total (=4-wheel)........00.ss+eseese000 1220 14,836 14,391 16,311 16,855 16,664 
In the following statements the business of the road and the results of 
operations for the year 1867-68, and the five previous years are summed up : 


186!-63. 1863-64. 1861-65. 1865-65. 1864-67. 1967-63. 
Pass’ngrs, number................ 576,861, 1,049.600 1,481,632 1,414,257 1,273,644 1,194,575 
Merchandize, tons of 2,000 lbs.... 652,263 807,108 846,105 1,037,121 1,185,896 1,220,596 
Coal, tuns of 2,240 Iba....... .. .+2,068,261 8,065,577 3,090,814 3,714,684 3,446,826 3.574.874 


The earnings from the above business were as follows: 
$ * $ $ $ $ 
Pase’ngr earnings. cocces: evesses 566,520 909,882 1,065,847 rn — 647 987,606 
Merchandize 952,776 1,165, 271 1,421,539 1,5°6,:51 1,415,723 
Coal wget? --4,897,200 1,203,175 8,627,292 8,245,696 6,401,879 6.252.224 
U. 8. Mall.........0005 ay aS” aTTID 085 "29,1 
Miscellaneous .................. . 94,780 173,411 255,282 181,647 137,834 107,284 














Total, gross....-.y.eeb.-.-0+ «---6,259,9)2 9,269 840 11,142,519 10,902,818 9,106,496 8,291,937 
Exyen’s, rents, &c, ..........0..+.2,546,002 4,581,848 5,905,864 6,221,500 5,767,858 5,641,100 
Nett profit ................00.+++-8,708,900 4,681,492 5,286,655 4,681,318 3,338,638 3,152,837 

From these amounts must be deducted the following, viz: 








Renewal fand.......00... .....+.. 870,158 876,842 424,384 517,247 498,576 521,411 
Interest on bonds.... ........... - 653.464 457,534 378.269 359,709 356,844 375,156 
“on bonds & mortgages. 83,972 84,620 30,947 36,941 38 337 87,851 
Sinking Pg peeinaes eeeee 210,830 392,021 431,230 63,600 68,6 0 8,600 
New works, &.............-- .. 2. 1,066,775 2,022,662 — 1, 169, 234 336,520 409,837 
State tax oncapital...... Sedias sivccs  MRROT Soeues fe ata suas Gaeaneee hoes eidear eeueene 
Total payments..................2,378,336 3,293,179 2,014,089 2,151,731 1,298,877 3 412,855 





Bal, of earcings.... ............1,528,564 1,301,813 2,632,566 2,529,587 2,039,761 1,737,982 

The “Reserved Fund,” made up from net earnings and other revenues, 
and liable for dividends, drawbacks, d&c., is epitomized i in the following 
statement : 


1864. 19€5 1866. 1867. 1858. 
Balance to credit.........ss00.e0s gon 030 $9. 171,259 $372,050 $3, 805, 739 $2,920,118 $2,769,256 
Nett earnings... 1,323,564 1,391,313 2,632,566 2,529,587 2,039,761 1,787,982 
SO ete epee wieeeis  WORMURS Vkcetes 370,000 320,000 ........ 
ie Co. bal. of accounts, 
PeetaGeKWPR tue vceccese cccosse cooveece - SOK0C%- BB6,807 116,199. 110,948 
DU Birks ik cscc cece scocccs, ccccoccs) GEM FARBER. ..cctace unos cs. 





Old debts Pld... ccccces.. eeeereee eeeeser ereerecee 26,605 eeeerese eeeteere se eeee 
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From which were disbursed the following accounts, viz. : 
Div, on pref. et. «.....+.++0+++- 105626 | 9.045.145 $98,926 $8,196,705 $2,820,006 $2,452,280 


U.S, & Star taxes on dividends... ".... cessecee 484,759 296,817 250, 960 
Drawb‘s a 89 625 Tae ee e808 52,356 


Total disburem’s....... ssccccsoes $3,294,522 $2,626,815 $2,703,210 
Boer Noy 30” eeeecess coos i200 872,060 3, Tao “320.118 2 T0ne66 192976 


The rate of the dividends paid in the several years was as follows : 
Pref rred 8tock......s.ssce0cecee 7 15 10 10 10 10 
Common stock. 10 10 





sissenmecsiiis 8 15 10 10 
—the payment of the January (1869) dividend and tax reduced the balance 
of Nov. 30, 1865, by $1,416,585, or to $505,391. 
The financial condition of the company, as shown on the general balance 


sheets of Nov. 50, yearly, for the six years 1863-8 was as follows: _ 
1868. 1864. 1865, 1966. 186%. — 1868. 


8 
weeee 11,681,498 18,850, 524 18,698,873 21, $1, 067 99,894,801 24. a, 552 
seecce .ceoeees. 1,551,800 1,551 1,551,800 2,651,800 1,551,800 1,551 800 
Bonds ecsccesccee 10,077, 6,675 800 6,365,200 6,084,200 6,902,800 6,359,810 
Bonds & mo’ ortgis.... dice aewnee’ Swe ; terion 658,525 0,425 
wiekiag teed st" and 
Reserved fu 562,018 


Dividend fund. hee 22TH IY oases 
ses 26,613,822 27,716,253 80,608,075 82,575,648 88,186,182 95,253,553 





Per contra: 
lroad, &c... .... Bek wees 14,449,898 1 449,398 1 790,575 15,258,597 15,529,468 14,895,964 
Rai ne poy - me vag td ae Saou Tiere 


9,500.74 8,705°774 8,765,774 ime rnd 3,765,774 

1,493,006 1,498,006 ,007 2,086,156 2,405,275 2.405.275 

Het non Val RR... PRONE. wees 4,548,878 4,548,978 4,542,878 4.584.431 4,884,431 4,584,431 
Willow et. RR 100,009 °100,000 —'1(0.000 100.000 200,000 100,000 
Auxiliary work. Laden. fas 684.789 2.457.428 8,419,436 8,700 536 5,310,519 
‘Assets over liab’s. bins 1 2,246,209 2,788,714 2,64%,103 1,977,289 21525,128 


26,618,822 27,716,253 30,608,075 82,575,548 3,166,182 85,253,553 
The funded debt at the close of the rece as _— stood thus: 


$405.0 000 $408,600 $2 103,000 000 408.000 st 
182,400 | 182,400 | 182.400 182,400 | 183.400 
2,950,600 2,5, 6002, 695,600 2 661, 600 2,656, 00 
110,000 "106,00 106,000 106.000 104,000 
¥800 9 6,400 
549,000 549,000 
bords, ceeelthenesenc tes 814,010 $04, 
bonds, 184 chips enact Soe 101,000 
bonds, 1849-8 e 67, 00 








onds, 1836-72-4-7... 
bonds, 1868-93 
 $ bonds, 1868-93........... 0.00.0 


Total Nov. 30. Pee cesraces @eeeree eee 10,077," 6, 67%,300 6,365,300 6,084,300 5,902,300 6,379,800 
Prices of Stock—The stocks of the company have fluctuated monthly in 


the New York market as showed in the following statement : 


Tix 36 111 118 10te its 98 OP as. eons 163s 91 vay) % 
iy eeeeerte eeeeeees =a Pe ae. 36-10 ‘e- 7 
—* 115% 18835 108-117  97%-101% 11834-1084 924¢— OF 
88 -1143%% 96-103 100%-108  8Si- 9445 
80%-111 99 -106 97%-104 8n3¢- 
94-20 12 8935- 1074 102 %¢-1: 136 10 3¢-10434 
89 -114% 188%-1<5 88 - 983g 1U8%-11' $ 10°%-109% 9354-1004 
“111g 1253¢-1393¢ 973-1034 104% -111% 103" -1083¢ 9434-10135 
130 18th WS 1073, 11034-11734 1023%-107 4 883¢- 95 
106 -1163¢ 1123-1173¢ 101-1 4%¢ +9%¢- 9534 
112&%-118% 115 -1183g 9A3{-10%3%% YS34-1001¢ 
[419 -127% 1323-140 1133g-1175, 110%-117% 95%- 98% 92 - 99% 
1134-122 1128-18736 105%-1 TH 108 112% 91¢- 96% B6Y4- 48 


T7%4-128 111 -165  80%-118% 96%-118% 91%-109% 86%-106% 


n eoecces 


SIBDIIASFABAAGAAHAMIN 


SVVTV CVI TUT eUTY 
See Pseasccagcane 
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BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 
BY C. H.C. 

The following hypothetical case presents an interesting problem in 
bookkeeping, and a very instructive example in political economy. I find 
it in Gouge’s Journal of Banking published in Philadelphia, July 21, 1841. 

“It is one of the peculiarities of a paper money system, that, under it, a 
country may abound in wealth, may owe nothing to foreigners, and yet 
every manin it may be bankrupt. 

“This may sound strange to many readers, yet it will be easy to 
demonstrate it. 

“Suppose a State to have within its limits one hundred thousand fami- 
lies, and each family to be worth ten thousand dollars. Here will be an 
aggregate of property of the values of one thousand million of dollars, 

“Next, suppose each head of a family to dispose of his own property on 
credit, and purchase an equal amount of some one else on credit. Here 
is an aggregate of debts and credits of two thousand million dollars. 

“Then suppose the circulating medium of such a community to be sud- 
denly reduced in amount one-haif. Through the shock that would be 
given to confidence, prices would fall more than one-half; but suppose 
them to fall only one-half. Here then will be but five hundred million 
dollars worth of property, with which to liquidate two thousand millions 
of debts and credits. Each man will receive five thousand dollars from 
his debtor, and pay five thousand dollars to his creditor. Yet when all 
this is gone through with, each man will owe five thousand dollars, and 
have five thousand dollars owing to him. Every one would then be 
bankrupt, although the land, the houses, and all the other wealth of the 
State would be just what they were before “‘ the contraction’ began.” 

The word bankrupt is here employed in its restricted but true signifi- 
cance of inability to pay in money according to contract, and not in the 
more general sense of insolvent, which means unable to pay in anything. 

Every one who attempts the study of political economy meets with ob- 
security at the threshold from the corruption of its nomenclature in, as well 
as out of the dictionary: this is a case in point. No great scholarship is 
necessary to know that bankrupt is derived from the Latin bancus, a bench, 
aud ruptus, broken, and that the term came into use among the Jews in 


Italy who were the money dealers of the middle ages. They displayed 
their money upon benches, and the custom prevailed of breaking the 
bench of every one that failed. Hence it is to money dealing that the 
term bankrupt strictly applies; and as every one is a money dealer, +o far 
as he eentracts to pay money, he is bankrupt when he is unable to pay 
money according to contract, although he may be solvent as to ability to 
pay in goods or something else. 
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And this is the condition ofeach head of a family in the case presented 
by Mr. Gouge. Each one owes ten thousand dollars of money; he must 
say to his creditor, “I cannot pay ten thousand dollars, but I am prepared 
to compound the debt. I can pay five thousand dollars, and deliver to 
you the value of five thousand dollars in other property besides to dis- 
charge your claim.” But as each one has the same value of property to 
receive as to deliver, the delivery of the property amounts to nothing, 
and the short way to the adjustment is to declare a general bankruptcy 
of five thousand dollars each, which cannot be had, or five hundred mil. 
lions in all, according to Mr. Gouge’s example. And this is precisely the 
State of their affairs; they do not meet their contracts according to the 
bonds by five hundred millions of dollars, because one half of the promised 
dollars are annihilated. : 

The following entries may elucidate the case as a problem in book- 
keeping. Each man will inscribe on his books: 


Merchandise Dr. To Stock. 
For capital in goods, &0........0ecccccevececevcceesceees sO10,000 
Bills receivable Dr. To Merchandise. 
For goods or property sold...... oy ve eeceeeees $10,000 
Merchandise Dr. To Bills Payable, 
For goods purchased........... TP a. $10,000 


Here the contraction of the currency reduces prices one half, and there 
follow : 


Profit and Loss Dr. To Merchandise. 
Loss by depreciation,......seceecscccccccvcececcsesecenes «$5,000 
Cash Dr. To Bills Receivable. 
Received one half in money...... vawnee* 9.9 000s Mmeaeba eves $5,000 
Profit and Loss Dr. To Bills Receivable. 
Discharged one half in bankruptcy...........e.sceeeeeeseces $5,000 
Bills Payable Dr. To Cash. 
Paid one half in money..........+... pineeusseaeenendnccce $5,000 
Bills Payable Dr. To Profit and Loss, 
Obtained release in bankruptcy.......cesceeeceevees woes ees $5,000 
Stock Dr, To Profit and Loss. 
For balance of profit and loss account............ deeiseivewe ve $5,000 


By casting his eye over these entries, without taking the trouble to write 
out the posting, any good accountant will see that the business is reduced 
to the simple condition of | 
Merchandise Dr..........00+ Viewed ceeceveees 0 Stock. $5,000 
And each head of a family in this bankrupt community stands, as to cap- 
ital, wealth, and means of doing business, precisely as he did before the 
contraction, ¢. ¢., in possession of the same quantity and value of property 
only at one half the price; with this important advantage, that he can 
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export merchandise profitably, to the encouragement of agriculture and 
manufactures, which he could not have exported before; he and his com- 
munity having now the world for a market for goods, instead of the 
money which they would otherwise be forced to ship, and which before 
they cid ship, at its degraded value, that is to say, in paying the high 
price for imports resulting from their cheapened money. Nothing 
responds to a depreciation of money by rising in price, sooner than 
imported commodities. 

Now suppose contraction could fall upon all alike in the comfortable © 
way above described, what possible advantage is there in the expansion 
which compels the contraction and adds nothing to capital or the means 
of doing business? Each of these men may look the other in the face 
and sar, in the words of the old song: “ We’re all good fellows 
together ;” but what do they gain by the “paper money” system, which 
carries the price of property to one thousand million dollars, the value of 
which is five hundred million dollars, since the value of the property is 
the limit of its purcbasing and paying power, 

Mr. Gouge, in this instance, neglects to mark the distinction between 
value and price. The value of the property never exceeded five hundred 
million dollars, because values are isodynamic equivalents in cost of pro. 
duction, or in material utility appropriated, like land, compounded of 
supply and demand. A thing destitute of inherent utility which costs 
nothing, like a paper note, cannot possess value, and of course cannot be 
the equivalent of anything that does possess value. Ifit could, wealth 
would be easily produced by simply writing notes. 

Mr. Gouge continues: ‘ Now such a case as is here supposed cannot 
occur in practice. A trading nation will owe more or less to foreigners ; 
and, much as we are in love with the “credit system,” every man will not 
dispose of all his property on credit, and purchase an equal amount of 
others on credit. The case will, however, serve to illustrate the effects of 
“a flexible standard of value.” 

Undoubtedly, as far as it goes, it doesso very clearly. There is nothing, 
I think, in political economy more preposterous than the notion that we 
need any other, or any more flexibility in the circulating medium than is 
to be always found in money, é. ¢., gold and silver. When we think we 
need more currency, what we really need, and what the best interests 
of the country demand, is a lower price for things, ao that we may pro- 
duce cheap, sell at a profit, and import to advantage: unless more cu- 
rency means more capital, which is always desirable, and, in the precious 
metals, is more desirable, because in more universal demand, both for- 
home use and export, than any other, inasmuch as everything else makes. 

a aemand for money. 
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What is the perfection of a commodity? Certainly universal desirable- 
ness, So that the commodity possesses this—so that everybody wants it, 
and is willing to pay for its intrinsic value, no trader concerns himself 
about its use as an instrument, or about the ultimate utility to which its 
value is due. 

A dollar is a marketable commodity containing a quantity of gold, as a 
crowbar for sale is a marketable commodity containing a quantity of iron. 
The former being in universal demand, will employ labor more readily, 
and stimulate industry and the production of capital to obtain it more 
than any other commodity whatever. The latter, however useful, is in 
very limited demand, and has but limited power to encourage industry 
and the production of capital, The trader’s interest is in the commodity, 
not in the instrument. Its value in exchange is what concerns him, no 
matter what caprice may determine its value in use; and it happens that 
money has no other value than value in exchange, since it is an affair of 
trade exclusively. Or we may say its value in use and its value in exchange 
are coincident. 

Mr. De Quincey introduces, by way of illustration, a phial of prussic 
acid, bought with a view of self-destruction. “It would argue great 
levity of heart,” he says, “to view in the light of a useful thing any 
agency whatever that had terminated in so sorrowful a result as sui- 
_ cide.” But the apothecary does not necessarily concern himself with the 
purpose of the buyer. To the apothecary the use of the article is in its 
value as an object of exchange, which he finds in the condition of the 
market. The most frivolous as well as the most useful thing may thus 
furnish employment to industry and constitute capital and wealth. 

The mistake in regard to money is just here: it is in concern for the 
instrument, when the thing we need is the object of exchange—the com- 
modity. An instrument of exchange being attainable in an evidence vf 
debt, by simply writing a promise and calling it “a dollar,” we fancy the 
name to be thing, and thus plunge into embarrassment and bankruptcy. 
We buy and sell goods on credit to make the name, when we shon'd 
otherwise buy and sell for cash, end have the thing that we cannot have 
while the name is accepted in its place. We really change the unit and 
delude ourselves with a name, when with infinitely less sacrifice of ease 
we could possess money and so much the more capital and wealth. 

Credit will procure capital. What then? As compared with money, 
credit is the absence of capital to the buyer and to the country. One 
may buy goods on the credit of a bank or the government, instead of his 
own; but to suppose that credit organized for this purpose performs the 
function of money, is to suppose the respectable beggar as well off and 
as useful in the community as the man of wealth. It pays nothing. 
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This function of organized credit, instead of supplying a marketable 
commodity to increase the business of the country, destroys one, sinks the 
value of the commodity—the dollar—and drives it abroad. It is precisely 
the function of which we cannot have too little; whereas, of the market- 
able commodity we cannot have too much: because any natural excess of 
money will be as surely and as profitably exported as the natural excess 
of any other commodity which, by reason of such excess, falls in value 
until it meets the exporter’s demand. It is impossible to separate the 
dual nature of money, the instrument and the commodity; and if we put 
any other instrument in its place we lose the commodity altogether. 

A currency of debt is by nature the very opposite of money, since 
debt is a thing to be paid; whereas money is a thing that pays, The 
former is embarrassment ; the !atter capital, when offered in exchange, 
and wealth always; and the first dollar of debt organized into currency, 
instead of supplying the means of paying the price it creates and of meet- 
ing the contracts based upon it, becomes itself an additional contract and 
a demand for more money or capital to pay it with. Instead of satisfac- 
tion it is hunger; and accoraingly we find the greater the amount of cir- 
culating notes and bank demand deposits, uncovered with specie, the 
higher is the rate of interest, and the greater the distress for money, until 
it reaches a crisis and an ultimate settlement in bankruptcy. 

In the hypothetical case under consideration the individual debtors 
pay and receive equally, upon the Clearing House principle; but one 
rascal or Shylock among them would throw the whole settlement into 
confusion, and for the sum of dollars that he would grasp unequally they 
would be insolvent as well as bankrupt, inasmuch as one could not pay the 
other through the whole line. 

In the discussion of the currency question I have had occasion to 
remark that, for every dollar of currency annihilated by direct contraction, 
there must of necessity be about ten dollars of bankruptcy in the com- 
munity. Some intelligent friends of mine, fur whose opinions I entertain 
the highest respect, have not been able to agree with me on this point, 
which, it seems to me, Mr. Gouge’s example” illustrates very perfectly. 
Being a mere matter of illustration, that example takes no note of the 
divisiou of stock or of the natural proportion of money to other capital, but 
merely assumes that the whole property is circulating capital, to be bought 
and sold. In fact, however, only about two-fifths of the property of the 
community is ever, I think, at any one time in the condition of circulating 
capital, that is, in market for sale or exchange ; and, in a normal condi- 
tion of affairs, about one-tenth of this circulating capital is money. 

Hence our imaginary community, with the aggregate price of one thou- 
sand million dollars in circulating capital, would bave cze hundred million 
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dollars of currency, so that the contraction of fifty millions of currency 
results in five hundred million dollars of bankruptcy, or five thousand 
dollars tor each of one hundred thousand individuals, as stated in the 
example, By no means can this result be avoided in the ratio of the con- 
traction of the currency to the indebtedness of the community; but no 
approach to such equality of adjustment as in the case supposed is pos- 
sible. 

Whoever happens to owe, in proportion to the value of his assets, more 
than the proportional contraction of the currency, becomes inevitably insol- 
vent as well xs bankrupt. Moreover, a general code of easy morality pre- 
vails among debtors in distress as to helping themselves to the property 
of creditors ; cunning and high-handed villiany scramble in the confusion 
of a financial crisis; opportunity and privilege, such as may be enjoyed 
by a bank director or bank favorite, enable some men to avail themselves 
of more than their equal or just share of currency and capital; all these 
and other influences render an equitable settlement of debts and credits 
in every crisis of a factitious currency system utterly impossible ; and I ven- 
ture to say that every direct contraction of one dollar of such a currency 
always was, and always must be, accompanied by ten dollars of absolute 
insolvency. An insolvent is no less an insolvent because he tides over his 
payment, and throws bis deticit, through cunning or privilege, upon other 
men. 

Now let us apply this rule to the present condition of financial affairs 
in this country. The currency, including demand deposits, must be 
reduced six hundred millions of dollars, according to my estimate, so that 
sterling exchenge, which to-day—February 23d—is at 46 in greenbacks, 
shall fall to 94 in greenbacks for sight bills, before specie payments can be 
maintained. The paper currency will then, of course, be interchangeable 
with money, which will be raised in value to an equality with merchandise, 
s9 that we can ship merchandise as profitably as money.. By any scheme 
of direct contraction this will involve six thousand million dollars of 
bankruptcy and insolvency. Tiere is nothing wonderful in this conclusion, 
if all the indebtedness running to maturity on the greenback unit must 
respond to the money unit in demand for payment; and this is uhe theory 
of direct contraction, whether gradual or rapid. 

But when any such scheme shall be put in operation, its two forces or 
elements, so to speak, will immediately change places, It will not long 
be the contraction of the currency that will cause the bankruptcy, but the 
bankruptcy that will contract the currency. As in 1860-61 the bank- 
ruptcy at the North, resulting from the repudiation of debts at the South, 
annihilated so large a portion of the demand deposits of the banks, which 
constitute the most effective part of the currency always, that the aggre- 
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gate currency of the loyal States fell below the natural ani necessary 
specie volume, and made money so much more valuable than merchandise 
here that gold poured into the country a million dollars at a time by 
nearly every steamer arrival from England during the year 1861. 

So it will be again. Contraction may begin it, but the positive and 
negative poles of the scheme will very soon change places. When bank 
accommodation fails bankruptcy comes into play, soon takes the lead, and 
one tumbler here and there knocks down a whole line, until the securities, 
against which the deposits stand, fall, and the deposits with them. Banks 
being pressed with their notes must redeem them, and avail themselves of 
their seourities in the hands of the Comptroller to purchase greenbacks 
or specie. What effect this will have upon the prices of government 
bonds in connection with the general pressure of individuals to realize 
upon securities, may be conjectured. But in this way we may reach 
specie payments, without doubt, through a flood of bankruptcy. It is 
the only way that has thus far been proposed in Congress, Is there no 
other or better? There is a better way, as 1 have already indicated in 
this Macazing. 

In the issue of October last I suggested supporting two separate units 
and currencies, gold and greenvack, for a specified time, during which 
indebtedness fairly contracted by the greenback measure may be dis- 
charged in greenbacks, or their interchangeable equivalent, bank currency, 
and new contracts msde in gold. This must be the basis of any eqguitatle 
plan of relief from our present financial difficulties. It is a method of 
indirect contraction that will save harmless every man who is solvent at 
present prices; those who are not so cannot expect to be saved by any 
method. 

Since writing the October article £ have come to the conclusion that 
the plan may be more simple in its details, and more speedily accom- 
plished, than I had before supposed. The paramount question is, does a 
majority of Congress really desire a resumption of specie payments? If 
so, the only obstacle to be removed is the principle of factitious credit in 
banking. The way to cure a disease is to attack its source. The prin- 
ciple of factitious credit is bankruptcy. The banks are never in a condition 
to meet their payments on demand according to contract, even when 
their currency is called convertible. They owe hundreds of millions of 
dollars payable on demand, more than are possessed by the whole country, 
in their best condition, and under an uncertain forbearance of demand, we 
are as practically bankrupt as Mr. Gouge’s example represents his imag- 
inary community to be. But our present extra muddle comes of the one 
hundred and fifty millions of fictitious credit plunged into the currency in 
the fall of 1861, with subsequent additions. Extinguish this principle 
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in the banking system, prospectively, by taxing the uncovered demand 
liabilities of the banks out of existence, the tax to take effect one year after 
the passing of the act; provide for the voluntary funding of greenbacks 
by an immediate issue for that express purpose of four or five per cent 
twenty year bonds, principal and interest payable in gold, every green- 
back to be destroyed as soon as funded, anid no other legislation in regard 
to specie payments or the currency will be necessary. 

Under this policy paper prices could not fall to embarrass debtors ; on 
the contrary, they would have a tendency to rise, which would be checked 
by the funding, so that they would remain comparatively steady, while 
coin would gradually fill the channels of circulation, without panic or 
crisis, until by an increased production and export of :erchandise, we 
should accumulate a metallic currency, and the uncovered paper currency 
would disappear altogether. 

I say the uncovered paper currency, because a notion prevails that no 
paper would circulate under a metallic system. Certainly the banks 
would furnish certificates of deposit for circulation under such a system ; 
the diference being that they would have coin in reserve, dollar for dollar 
and so much ¢apital, which. under a paper system they have not. And the 
difference to the country wonld be in the production of commodities to 
exchange for gold and silver that uuder a paper system are not produced. 
Hence producers are more employed and enriched by a metallic system, and 
the aggregate capital of the country is augmented accordingly. 

The current commercial debts of this country mature in about seventy 
days on the average, so that twelve months will be ample time for their 
readjustment on a gold basis, and there need be no apprehension of a 
renewal of paper contracts under the certainty of the withdrawal of the 
paper medium, as no one will contract at paper prices knowing they must 
be paid in gold. 

By no other plan or on no other principle, in my opinion, than this of a 
double currency, temporarily maintained for a specifled time, can we 
escape the bankruptcy and insolvency that form the text of this article. 





PROHIBITION OF THE CERTIFICATION OF CHECKS. 


Congress has just afforded a very inconvenient illustration of the 
danger of hasty legislation upon matters of great. public importance. 
Early in the session, a bill was introduced prohibiting National Banks 
from certifying checks otherwise than against actual deposits. The bill, 
after slumbering in committee for mcnths, was finally brought up and 
adopted in the last hours of the session, almost without discussion, and 
signed by the late President among his very last acts. This measure 
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in its progress, received very little attention from the banks of this city ; 
not because they did not appreciate its importance if adopted, but rather 
from a teeling that the proposal was such a violent change of the estab- 
lished methods of business, so unnecessary, and so boldly innovating, 
that it was not likely to vccupy the serious consideration of Congress. 
Evidently, the banks assumed too much ; and now they pay the penalty 
in @ very serious inconvenience; an inconvenience which could have 
been easily averted by sending a deputation to the Committee having 
the measure under consideration. 

The law falls with special severity upon what may be termed the Wall 
street banks. Institutions doing a purely commercial business find little 
occasion for certifying, and with them, therefore, no serious objection is 
raised to the regulation. With the institutions, however,whose exchanges 
represent the immense financial transactions ct the stock boards and the 
Gold Room the case is very different. As we have shown on a previous 
occasion, certification or some other expedient affording substantially 
the same facility, is really essentlia to effect the transfers of securities ; 
and we presume it is because the prohibition threatens embarrassment 
to this particular interest that it has been adopted; for it appears to be 
taken for granted by a class of legislative regulators that the crippling 
of Wall street is the acme of financial legislation. It may be well 
enough for the law to define the general conditions and limits within 
which banking shall be conducted ; but, when it undertakes to determine 
the methods of business and supersedes that prudent discretion with 
which managers, if at all fit for their duties, must be credited, it becomes 
not a wholesome regulator, not a protector of the public interests, but 
an impediment to the public convenience, a drag upon business, and a 
restriction upon intelligence and economy in bank management. 

Dues Congress imagine that the managers of the banks doing a Wall 
street business—generally conceded to be the shrewdest of our bank 
officials—are less able than they to judge of what is prudent and safe in 
this matter? Those who take the risk of certifications ought to be the 
best judges as to the prudence of the usage; for they are the parties 
who reap the profits and bear the losses. Besides, tested by experience, 
no plea can be found for this prohibition; for the banks whuse business 
requires certification find the losses associated with the practice merely 
nominal, and the averuge results of their operations are at least as satis- 
factory as in the case of banks which find no occasion to certify for their 
customers, It cannot then be said that the law is required to protect 
the depositors of the banks; and, if not, what apology can be offered for 
its intrusion upon the statute book ? 

Had the object of Congress been to discriminate in favor of the larger 
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capitalists, and had the bill been so entitled, it would have been appro- 
priately designated and well adaptedto its end. Firms of very large 
means and high credit have no occasion to secure the certification ot 
their checks, because they will pass anywhere upon the strength of the 
drawer’s name. There is, however, a very large class of houses who, 
though doing a perfect!y sound business, yet do not enjoy a credit suffi- 
cient to give currency to checks for large amounts, for the reason that 
their capital is not large enough and their position is not sufficiently 
known ; and, in these cases, before a check can be accepted in exchange 
for real value to a large amount, the receiver requires that the bank, 
which is presumed to know intimately the drawer’s position, shall endorse 
the check. If the bank cannot extend this momentary credit to its cus- 
tomer, the firm is so far incapacitated for transacting business, and its 
trade falls into the hands of a wealthier rival. To all intents and pur- 
poses, therefore, this is a restriction which in its effect must be destruc. 
tive to the business men of small means. We allow that Congress had 
no such purpose; but if the act were carried out according to the spirit 
and letter, such could not fail to be the result. 

Another very obvious tendency of this law is to drive deposits from 
the National to the State Banks, wlich are placed under no such embar- 
rassing restrictions; which fact produces a strong revulsion of feeling 
against Congressional control over the banks. If there were no means 
of evading this prohibition, some of our largest banks would immedi- 
ately reorganize under the State system, even though it were at the cost 
of sacrificing their circulation. The banks, therefore, make no secret of 
their intention to violate substantially the spirit, although observing the 
form of the law. In some cases, the bank endorses the check “ accepted.” 
How far this expedient may be a safe one, we do not at present enquire. 
We presume that the design of this form of endorsement is to consti- 
tute the check virtually an “ acceptance ;” but whether the Courts would 
view it as such, or as an intentional evasion of the law, and therefore in- 
valid, is perhaps open to question. In other instances the bank issues a 
“due bill” to its customer, which he deposits in the same institution, 
when his check can of course be certified within the law. Another 
expedient is for the bank first to grant a loan, or credit against which 
the customer draws his check and receives upon it the certification of the 
bank. In each of these cases, the customer’s account is made good before 
the close of bank hours the same day. In the case of firms having 
accounts with more than one bank, the house draws against one of its 
banks, deposits the check, without certification, in another bank, and 
draws a second check against the deposit thus made, which the second 
bank certifies. Where the banks desire to get rid of an undesirable 
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account they probably refuse to be parties to any of these alternatives ; 
but asa rule, some one of these expedients is resorted to for evading the 
prohibition and its penalties. We think an enlightened public opinion 
will sustain them in the course they have adopted, and have little doubt 
that when Congress becomes better informed upon the question it will 
retract this hasty legislation. | 

Of course, there are parties who do not wish to oppose the law, but 
rather speak of it approvingly. Among these may be classed the banks 
who do a business not requiring certification; the wealthier private 
bankers, who hope that the prohibition may drive accounts from the 
National Banks to themselves; the State Banks, which chuckle over 
every attempt to fetter their rivals under the national system, and expect 
that the regulation may divert business to their institutions; and, finally, 
a monied class boasting, not always intelligently, of its conservatism, 
which applauds any and every measure calculated to embarrass the Wall 
street interest. Opinions from any of these sources, however, is to be 
estimated according to the motive from whichit proceeds. On the other 
hand, a large body of honest, capable business men, who have the misfor- 
tune not to be in possession cf unlimited means, protest against the 
measure as unnecessarily and almost fatally crippling them in their 
business facilities, if put in practice. 





DEBT AND FINANCES OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK—NO. 1. 

On the 30th day of September, 1868, the total fundeddebts of the 
State of New York amounted to $44,968,786 40, or, if we deduct there 
from the balances of sinking funds on hand at that date, to $38,864,188 74 
These debts and the funds set apart for their satisfaction, are classified 
as shown in the following exhibit : 


Debts in Sinking Bal nce of 

grosa. funde. cebt, 
General fand......4.  .. ceceeceecesesecce sees $4,707,826 40 $153,17 - 54 $4,554,647 86 
COGTIOROUE i. oo0s. cone caecesiccee b0 04 deeesnes 68 000 00 15,517 82 52,482 18 
ONE a db ese adabion dbacs es crwenseneares 14,249 960 (0 4,017,232 43 10,232,727 57 
BOOK ch eveiscsekes sence ChUO «ous chp caeun 25,943,000 00 1,918,408 87 24,0 4.591 13 


—_—— — - — —- -—- -— 


Aggregate... ..2..cecsceceese-eecee ve» $44,968,786 40 $5,104,337 66 $38.8 4,458 74 
Ten years previous, or on the Ist October, 1858, the State debts 
amount-d to (general fund, $6,505,654 37; canal debt, $24,307,704 40; 
canal ‘flo: t'ng debt, $2,000,000, and the contingent debt to $770,000 00) 
$33,583,358 77, Exclujing the bounty debt and using only the same 
denominations as they now stand, it is observable that during the ten 
years the debts of the State have been redeemed to the extent of $14,- 


554,572 37, 
GENERAL FUND DEBT AND SINKING FUND. 


The “ General Fund Debt,” as now constituted, comprises the following 
denominations of indebtedness : 
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Compty<tler's bonds (R, 8) tesned 264" SRE Sts FRE Demand. 
Pr “ Caws 1848 & por eeeereeseee 

Indian annuities c ipitalized ...... .. 

Debt } ast due and not p ying interest. 


Total debt and annual interest.............00.....cccceeeees-. §4, 707,826 40 $269.902 21 
The following statement shows the condition of the General Fund Debt 


at the close of the fiscal years 1859—~1868 inclusive. 


* ame neon Compt «I's Indian Rate - Total 
- as 0 senses £2 1.010 69 sis, 84 Bt 81 a. MF g6,605.654 5 
eee eeeeeeseoeoe .} { 2,' 94 . 
SS eer 5,336 543 82 471,910 68 694 87 1.0% 
Me Nagas Cphee! suattee OO 5.3°8,018 82 474.910 48 13760 87 
Kn ctsoee 99% . 56 £398,048 82 44,910 68 122,494 97 
3. 561.500 5,30>,018 $2 474,10 se 122,694 87 40, 
5.038 813 82 474,910 68 127,64 87 
'845.. . 4,830,818 82 474,910°68 122,644 8% 11,000 
ee «+» 661,500 4,883,848 82 71,873 53 127,894 87 
MONS kin eo nnis bwnn'ecna i 48 01818 82 71.578 53 122,694 87 
1808...... kicenbsslehoentiaka: Oe 8,131,887 %% 66443 76 122,694 67 


Redae’n, 1850 to 1968.....406. «+.» $1,408,661 05 $408,468 92 ....cseece ceseee $1,107,827 97 

Towards the payment of interest on this debt the surplus cana! rev- 
enues contribute $350,000 and the principal is paid from the General 
Fund as it becomes due. The amounts thus contributed constitute what 
is called the General Fund Debt Sinking Fund. The resources and 
disbursements of this fund for the ten years ending September 30, 1868, 


are shown in the following yearly accounts: 


Resources, Disburse- 
inc ud bal. ments for Balance to 
from last intercst and 
year. rincipal, 


631.480 vv 621.480 99 
2,322,126 67 2,071.12 «5 
1,434,870 22 1.3 339.905 84 
f 426,081 82 
Bur, x80 11 

790,879 ts 3*9,120 12 

752,837 34 217 127 05 


; 1,081,716 88 ‘1,228,587 79 
The year 1e67- 68 closed with a deficiency against the siekiive fund 
amounting to $196,821 46. Up to the present time only the $350,000 
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_above specified have been contributed in any one year from the surplus 


revenues of the canals to this sinking fund. By Sec. 1 of Art. 7 of the 
Constitution, the surp!us revenue of the canals, after paying the expenses 
of collection, superintendence and ordinary repairs to the amount of 
$1,700,000, in each fiscal year after June 1, 1855, was set apart asa 
sinking fund to pay the interest and redeem the principal of the “Canal 
Debt of 1846” until the same shonld be fully paid. By Sec. 2 of the 
same article it was provided that when a sufficient sum should have 
been appropriated and set apart under Sec. 1 to pay the interest and 
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extinguish the entire principal of such Canal Debt, the sum of $1,500,000 
of the surplus revenues of the canals be set apart in each fiscal year as 
a sinking fand to pay the interest and reduce the principal of the General 
Fund Debt. The Commissioners of the Canal Fund/are now in a position 
to comply with Sec. 1 of the article aforesaid, having set apart and 

riated a sufficient sum to satisfy the Canal Debt of 1846 and the 
provision of Sec. 2 has beome fully operative, and henceforth the surplus 
revenues of the canals will contribute annually $1,500,000 to that Sinking 
Fund. This will provide a fund for the payment of the interest and 
the redemption of the entire principal of the General Fund Debt by the 
close of the fiscal year 1871-72. A large part of the debt is as shown 
above payable at pleasure and only $1,700,000 has to run beyond the 
year :pecified, so that no large amount will require to be invested to 


meet the final extinguishment of the debt. 
CONTINGENT DEBT. 


The Contingent Debt of the State, arising from loans of its credit 
to corporations, wgs incurred previons to the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1846, which prohibited the giving or loaning the credit of the State 


in aid of any individual, association or corporation. 


On the Ist February, 


1842, these liabilities amounted to $15,235,700, while on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1868, they had been reduced to $68,000, partly by payments 
made by corporations and partly by their assumption by the State as a 


portion of the General Fund Debt. Of the whole, 


$3,665,700 was 


assumed by the State and $1,502,000 paid by the beneficiaries. The 
following table shows the original amounts and the mode of their disposi- 


Amount Assumed Pad hy 


tion : 

Beneficiaries. Feb. °42. by State. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.. ... SC ipawnsakiasesee’ SH0,000 § 
New York & Erie Railroad........ 0... .ccceseeveee 8,600,003 8,000 
Canajoharie & Catskill Rai'road.. eee cores, 200,000 
Ithaca & Owego Hallroad.... 2... ..ccces sees eens 31. 409 
Auburn & -yrucuse Railroad........-...sceseeenes 200,009 
Auburn & R chester Rail oad...........-...s0000 200,000 
Hudson & Berkshire Railroad........ .......-..++ 150,000 
Tioga Coal, Iron M. & ssaseedads OO. onde dscseccveces 70,060 
Tonawanda Railroad.. Moun sued baetycce. Se 
Long Island kailroad. ..........06. Ep eeweuieesaen 100,000 
Schenectady & Troy Railroad.. .. ...... «s+»  10.,000 

NN oes bik 0s kines sane ctae cco scetecses $5,285,700 





Outstand- 
ing Sept. 
30, 1868, 


Oeweee 
Beeeee 
+08 


$68,000 


The Long Island debt was redeemable August Ist, 1861, but under 
chap. 36, Laws of 1858, the payment was deferred to 1876 and the rate 


of interest reduced from 6 to 5 per cent. 
INDIAN ANNUTIES. 


The amount of Indian annuities payable to sundry tribes under the 
several treaties with them being (Cayugas $2,300, Onondagas $2,480 
’ 


Senecas $500, and St. Regis $2,131 67) $7,361 67, would require an 
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investment at 6 per cent, amounting to $122,694 87, and at this figure 
the annuities are capitalized and accounted for. 
CANAL DEBT. 

This separate debt of the State, which was created for the construction 
and enlargement of the State canals, amounted on the 30th September, 
1868, to $14,249,960, having been reduced by purchase and cancellation 
during the year then ending by the sum of $1,483,100, and, since the 
establishment of the sinking funds under the constitution, from its max- 
imum amount by $16,646,328 26. It is also a fact that the sinking 
funds he!d at the date mentioned from surplus revenues set apart for 
redemption of outstanding stocks amounted to the sum of $2,230,700. 
The actual canal debt to be provided for is therefore only $10,232,727 57- 
The following statement shows the denomination and amount of canal 


stocks outstanding September 30, 1868 : 
5 per cent. ert 


**" 10,000 100000 
$10,000 


194,900 
$ 25.00 








ht paying interest...........00..005 ids bina $11,984,100 $2,255,700 
Debt ae Salas interest "160. 10,' 00 
$2,265,700 $14,219,910 


PORE BOs nn n'c cs nnee cans cesesepes seheetenenge 0s 
Annual interest $719,016 $112,785 $831,831 


The total Canal debt on the 30th September, 1858, was $23,460,014 48, 
and the interest on that sum $1,406,120 80, In the table which follows 
we show its progress, increase and decrease, yearly for the ten years since 








that date : 
Amount Amount ' Debt Surplus 
borrowed. redeemed, Sept. 70, rev: nue. 
oS. . s+ $152,170 00 $24,807,844 48 $952,000 67 
° 8,000,000 CO 1,100,523 00 27,107,321 “4 1,669,611 61 
ners. “ 2. 175,551 23 26,131,770 2 5 2) 695.842 16 
. 2,120'000 00 24,011. 4,081,591 35 
28, 4,347,618 83 
22,441,270 25 3,317,356 06 
19,597,395 49 1,650,091 $6 
18, 248.460 00 2,574,756 39 
15,733,060 00 2.820.165 14 
00 24,249,860 00 3,293,201 13 


It thus appears that the aggregate debt has been reduced in ten years 
from $24,460,014 48 to $14,249,960, or by the sum of $10,210,054 48. 
Included in this reduction is the full amount of the old Canal debt, which 
under the constitution of 1846 was to be paid before the General Fund 
Debt could receive the full benefit of the surplus Canal revenues appro- 
priated to its liquidation. For the first time in our financial history the 
current year will experience a disembarrassed Treasury, and ourselves a 
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yast relief from the taxation which has been the inevitable result of the 
pressure of the debt with which we have had to deal. We have, indeed, 
overcome all our responsibilities of old date, and have now only to stand 
up manfully and pay honorably that debt of patriotism which we shall 
describe under the head of the Bounty Debt. 








BOUNTY DEBT. 


On the 80th September, 1868, the outstanding stocks and bonds repre- 
senting this debt amounted to $25,943,000 classified as follows : 







Registered stOck...........0c..sceecvccerenccesecenereccsencsssccsessecccesceeces 3,757,009 
COUOOE DOMOE 6 bacc cece on-- concen concedes tceseces vencecactessccccecercecs a 185,600 






Comptrolier’s revenue bond unconverted... ... ...cvvsecevcececcccccesce cececeee 1,000 






POSTE EHH OHHH RESHEHEH SOE OHHH HEHEHE EE EEH 4 HEE 
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This debt was created by laws of 1865, cap. 325, which act also created 
a special sinking fund, on the basis of a tax equivalent to pay the annual 
interest thereon (7 per cent.) and the principal in twelve years from the date 
of the passage of said act, and hence the whole debt must be cleared off by 
the 17th April, 1877. The first tax for this purpose was for the fiscal year 
commencing October 1, 1866, and called for two and one-eighth mills on 
the hundred dollars valuation, which produced $3,295,619 33. This 
amount was inadequate, and in the succeeding year the tax was raised so 
as to produce $3,953,911 66 for that year, and $658,292 33 to make up 
the deficiency of the previous year. In 1867-68 the product of the three 
mill tax was $4,892,476 22. The following gives in detail the operation 
of this fund for that year : 






















RECEIVED. PAID. 

B lance Oct. 1, 1867 .............. $472,599 12 | Interest on de*t................. $1,871,300 94 
Prodnct Of tax.... ..+....seeceeee 4,892,476 22| ost of investments............. 1,C54.480 00 
Interest on investments .......... 3,635 00 Accrued interest. ............ 066. 936 "4 
Premium on s.ocks purc....... . 69,581 70 

$5,368,610 84 | $2,996,199 47 






Leaving in the Treasury an uninvested balance of $2,372,411 37, subject 
tothe direct liquidation of the debt. Between the date of this return and 
January 1, 1869, a further sum of $470,000 had been expended in the 
purchase of interest-paying stocks and bonds. 

These exhibits are highly satisfactory. We at once recognize the fact 
that our State debt is being rapidly taken up and that taxation for 
debt purposes will soon disappear. There is, however, a large local 
debt which must be paid. The far largest part of this has accumu- 
lated at the great metropolitan centres, as will be seen from the following 
statement, which shows also the objects for which the liability has been 
contracted : 
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Count'es. Bounties. a Tbridges Other. 

N. York. . see ererenereces Bee 3 ee: Perecsseres -- $.. er. escece $16,4:9,372 28 ¢2: 

i ab egnsieh aes - waist 5 salen’ ab oe 20,607 

Bt ober Goustice...-cc-- 1% 17,705,206 16 Spss498 $9 250,896 05 | B'BIT. 26 82 304800140 $2 
Total .. .......+4+++ $84,765, 745 16 $10,685,196 89 $252,596 65 $87,609,149 20 $83,608,018 90 
The aggregate State and local debt, as accounted for in the figures given, 

was xt date as follows: 


— eb atin ci hin kene 4Xet pine VeuN sake O1d enn denies s canobenoiake sannn oaks 44,968, 
County and other local Debt: oreo O18 %0 


oi + +41$128,5%1,€05 20 

An average of 6 per oni for Jateient wills for $7, 74, 308 32 aunually, 
and a similar amount ought to be paid off each year. The valuation of 
taxable property in the State is $1,853,419,871, so that less than 1 per 
cent on this valuation assessed annually would clear off the whole in a 
very few years, Distributed among a population of 4,000,000 it is 


simply an annual charge of $3 86 per capita. 








~w 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Notwithstanding the uncertainty which has prevailed since the first of 
the month, as to who should be the Secretary of the Treasury under the 
new administration, there has been a buoyant confidence in financial cir- 
cles; and when it was announced that Mr. George 8. Boutweil, of Massa- 


chusetts, would take the vacant office, there was an almost immediate 
advance in Government bonds both bere andin London. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, for Mr. Boutwell is well known as an earnest advocate 
ot conservative financial reform. That he is an able administrative 
offiver he gave conspicuous proofs when in 1862 he was entrusted 
with the organization of the new Internal Revenue Bureau. The public 
have had unusual facilities for knowing his fitness for office, and although 
in the history of the Republic, a Secretary of the Treasury has never 
probably been appointed whose qualifications were submitted beforehand 
to a more varied series of tests, never has such an officer on taking the 
seals of office been greeted by such hearty generous universal welcome. 

Apart from these personal reasons why the public have confidence in 
Mr. Secretary Boutwell, there are motives at work affecting public opin- 
ion, of a more general nature. Formerly it was of little importance 
who was entrusted with the control of the Treasury Department. The 
revenues of the government were comparatively small,and except by the 
customs duties which bring the revenue officers into direct contact with 
no more than a few thousands of our citizens, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury drew lightly on the pockets and disturbed but little the sympa- 
thies of the people. His patronage was small and his powers were incon- 
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siderable. Since the war, however, all is changed. The subordinates of 
the Treasury are counted by thousands, and the patronage of the office is 
immense. We have a colossal debt, and we are going to attempt during 
the lifetime of this administration to ease the pressure of this debt by the 
expedient of lowering the rate of interest. Two thousand millions of 
our bonds are afloat, and the Secretary of the Treasury is the officer 
whose counsels will guide the legislation, and whose energies will execute 
the decrees of Congress relative to this vast mountain of national obli- 
gation. At the least he will have to deal directly with that part of the 
public debt on which a lower rate of interest is to be put. 

Again, instead of being as formerly the great untaxed Republic, we 
groan under the heaviest, most vexatious most inquisitorial and most 
cumbrous tax system in Christendom. To the Secretary of the Treasury 
we look to give us fiscal relief. In the Cabinet he is the only officer who 
represents our fiscal needs, and he is the only Cabinet officer that, under 
the Constitution is authorized to communicate with Congress. 

Thirdly, he has the care of the Government purse, and that purse con. 
tains usually some ninety millions of gold. A very small part of th's 
coin sold by the Secretary at an inopportune moment may throw Wall 
street into convulsions and almost shipwreck public and private credit, 
Movements on the part of the Treasury have sometimes produced the 
most disastrous evils when those movements, though well-meant, were 
ill-judged or ill timed. 

Now in Mr. Boutwell we have an officer whose public record and pr’- 
vate chiracter are equally without reproach. He is too honest to use 
the vast. powers of the Treasury to disturb financial affairs, either from 
caprice, or with a view to make money for himself or his friends. He 
is too wise to recommend or adopt any timid, halting or narrow policy§ 
At critical junctures of the money market every fibre of the body politic 
thrills in response to the doings of the Secretary of the Treasury, and it 
is because of Mr. Boutwell’s proved fitness for the special task intrust-d 
to him that his appointment is hailed with such general satisfaction aud 
confidence. 

It is, of course, premature to attempt to sketch out the policy which 
Mr. Boutwell will urge upon Congress and the new administration. On 
all the important financial questions of the day he has, however, an 
honorable record. He gave his best support to Hooper’s bill, torbidding 
further issues of gold-bearing bonds. In his place in Congress he has 
again and again declared in favor of paying the public debt in coin. 
His views on the funding of the debt are conservative. Consistent in the 
hostility with which he has attacked repudiation in every form, he 
believes the only way to reduce the pressure of the debt is to lessen the 
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amount of the interest thereon. With this view he is in favor 
of the fellowing expedients: He would first place the principal beyond 
reach of the repudiators by solemnly pledging the faith and credit of the 
nation to its payment in gold. Secondly, he would reduce the debt 
as rapidly as the national means and ability will allow. Thirdly, he 
would give strength to the credit of the government by an equitable 
system of taxation, an honest collection of the revenue, and a vigorous 
economical administration of the government. Fourthly, he would 
refuse to put in jeopardy the financial stability and industrial prosperity 
of the country by any rash manipulation of the currency, or by any sud- 
den violent attempts to resume specie payments. Still, if we are not 
misinformed, Mr. Boutwell is a hard-money man. At any rate he is 
vehemently opposed to any further issues of currency under any pretext 
whatever. On these points he made the following observations among 
others in his speech of July 21, 1868, on the Funding bill : 


“ When we issued five hundred milions of Five-Twenties we stipulated to the 

blic creditors that the United States notes, known as greenbacks, should never be 
issued in excess of four hundred millions, That was the first ttipulation. The 
s2cond stipulation was that we woul! not compel payment under five years; but 
there was a stipulation over and above the law, inherent in the very natute of society, 
in the experience and tradition of all mankind, that every nation in its eenses, 
actuated by an honest purpose, if, wh-n struggling with vicissitudes, it was obliged to 
resort to forced loans—an extraordinary means of raising money, by which its credit 
was impaired and its securities are forced below the par value of gold—tha: such a 
nation should make every honest effort pcssible for the resumption of specie payments 
and the restoration of its public credit. That obligation rests upon us, Now, if 
according to the terms of the act of 1864 it does not appear beyond all cavil that we 
might not pay these bonds in greenbacks, in the same act it doe appear that we 
shall never issue more than four hundred millions of greenbacks.” 


Possessing such a record, the country looks forward to Mr. Bout- 
well’s administration of the Treasury Department with great conifi- 
"dence. 





THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE. 


The agitation of the question of reform in the civil service of the 
United States has, of late, excited much attention throughout the country. 
And on this account facts respecting the workings of the appointment sys- 
tem in countries where the civil service has been most nearly perfected, 
are of more than ordinary interest. Probably the best of the several Euro- 
pean systems is that adopted in Great Britain, concerning which a cor- 
respondent of the New York Hvening Post gives interesting facts. 


OPEN COMPETITION, 


The Commissioners after their appointment first established reasonable 
and well-considered regulations as a basis for their operations, and under 
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these soon began theirlabors. During the first year there were only a 
few isolated cases of competitive examination; yet even these were suffi- 
cient to justify the following favorable summary in connection with them 
contained in their first report, issued in March, 1856: 


We do not think it within our province to discuss the expediency of 
adopting the principle of open competition as contra distinguished from 
examination, but we must remark that both in the competitive examina- 
tions for clerkships in our own and other offices those who have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the appointments have appeared to us to possess 
considerably higher attainments than those who have come in upon 
simple nomination, and we may add that we cannot doubt that if it be 
adopted as a usual course, to nominate several candidates to compete for 
each vacancy, the expectation of this ordeal will act most beneficially on 
the education and industry of those young persons who are looking for- 
ward to public employment.” 


Further on the report says: 


“ We admit that there may be aptitudes for the transaction of business 
which cannot be discovered or measure! by our process, but it is never- 
theless certain that our examination furnishes the means of excluding the 
incompetent, and where competitive examinations take place, or the can- 
didate submits himself to voluntary examination in extra subjecis his intel- 
lectual qualities may, to a greater extent, be accurately ascertained.” 


The first paragraph quoted above met with approval from the public and 
the treasury. The former was desirous of obtaining men of ability for the 


service; and the latter, besides being actuated by the same laudable 
desire, hailed the innovation with pleasure as augmenting, to a con- 
siderable extent, government patronage. Instead of conferring one favor 
in every case of vacancy, they would be in a position to oblige three sup- 
porters, which was no inconsiderable accession of power. 

The first report of the Commissioners made it evident that the feeling 
of these newly constituted authorities wasin favor of the competitive sys- 
tem; though up to this period, the only security gained was the inability 
of the government on future occasions to burden the State exchequer 
for the maintenance of ignoraii and non-entities, 


SECOND YEAR, 


After another year’s experience the Commissioners issued a second 
report. Besides confirming their previous expression of opinion on the 
desirability of general competition in a limited form, it contained certain 
allusions to asubject which made it clear that an attempthad been made 
to interfere with the independent exercise of their prerogative. A public 
department had requested them to transmit the examination papers of a 
rejected candidate, thus expressing a suspicion, either of the competency 
or impartiality of the Commissioners cr their staff of examiners. This 
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demand was very properly met with a decided refusal,the reasons for 
which aro detailed in the following explanation, taken from the second 
report : 

“ We felt that if we abandoned on the part of ourselves and of our 
assistant examiners the privilege invariably exercised by persons perform- 
ing functions of this nature, or exercising an independent judgment upon 
the performances of the candidate without the review of any external 
authority, it would be quite impossible that the invidious duties entrusted 
to us could be justly and effectively executed.” 


The same report also sets forth, as a most material point in the choice 
of candidates, that every available guaranty as to good character and 
integrity should be insisted upon. The reiteration of this arose from the 
fact that more than one person of questionable reputation had attempted 
to gain admission to the service during the two years of the operation of 
the Commission. 

THIRD YEAR. 

During the third year ofthe new system certain offices, which had 
not been put under the jurisdiction of the examiners, were included with 
those already acknowledging it. The original exceptions arose from the 
disinclination of a few old-fashioned heads of departments to submit to 
an innovation in the mode of providing them with assistants. This 
revulsicn of feeling mnst be accepted as strong evidence that they had 
seen good and sufficient reasons for altering their views, and that they at 
length entertained a favorable opinion of the working of the new system. 
For the same reasons, no doubt, the East India Company, which was tlic: 
in existence, adopted the plans of the Commissioners, and begged the latter 
to assist them in regulating the examinations which they had resolved to 
impose upon the incoming servants. This fact is spoken of with much 
self-congratulation in the third report, which dealt with the examinations 
of 1857, the first year when competitions began to be generally resorted 
to. They had just causeto hail the circumstance with pleasure, inas- 
much as the East India corporation had been renowned for its very efli- 
cient staff of servants. It was paying an especial compliment to the 
Commissioners, this adoption of their ideas, and increased the public 
confidence in their efforts. 

With reference to the competitions there appears a tone of regret in 
the report that they had not been open to all who were desirous of con- 
testing, but had been limited to persons selected by the authorities. In 
most cases there had been three persons nominated for each appointment; 
and the duties of the Commissioners were confined to the selection of the 
most worthy among them. The question which suggested itself in con- 
nection with the choices so made, was, whether the suecessful candidates 
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in these competitions were superior to those who had obtained certificates 
without a contest. Asa reply to this query we may quote the para- 
graph in the report which bore upon this point. 

“ We have instituted comparisons between the two classes of candi- 
dates, and we have ascertained that the best of the successful competitors 


have displayed much higher attainments than the best of the candidates 
who did not undergo the ordeal of a competition.” 


There was also an expression of opinion favorable to the custom of 
including several vacancies in one competition, and nominating a propor- 
tionate number of candidates to be examined for them en masse, when 
the highest on the list should be entitled to fill the vacancies in order of 
merit. 

A near approach was made to open competition on one or two occa- 
sions, but there were certain restrictions made which aeprived them of 
any claims to be classed as perfectly free contests. Commutications 
were addressed to various masters of public schools, and to them was 
accorded the privilege of sending in certain names which were to com- 
prise the list of competitors. This right was deservedly appreciated, and 
the candidates flocked in in great strength. The trials took place, and 
the results were most gratifying to the instigators of them. As a proof 
of this we again make use of their own report : 

“In reporting upon the competitive examinations which have taken 
place under our superintendence we feel it to be our duty to avow our 
eontinued conviction that the selection of persons for junior situations in 
the civil service by competitive examination, combined with the proper 
conditions as to the age, health and character, and with the check of a 
period of probation, and with promotion by merit from class to class, is 
the best mode of providing for the public service.” 


This opinion was approved, even before it was published, by two reso- 
lutions of the House of Commons. On the second occasion the following 
expression of approval was agreed to without a division : 

“That in the opinion of this House the experience acquired since the 
issuing of the order in Council of the 2lst of May, 1855, is in favor of 
the adoption of the principle of competition as a condition of entrance to 
the civil service; and that the application of that principle ought to be 
extended in conformity with the resolution of the House agreed to on the 
24th day of April, 1856.” 

About the same time a parliamentary committee strongly recommended 
the adoption of open comp-tition for the selection of county and distrist 
surveyers in Ireland, to be conducted in the same way as the open exa- 
minations for admission to the engiueer and artillery branches of the mili- 
tary service, Thus every recognized influence tended to establish and 
even extend the new system. 
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LATER RESULTS. 

Since 1856 the reports of the Civil Service Commissioners have been 
issued annually. Year by year, for some five or six years, they adduced 
additional arguments in favor of competitive examinations, as then and 
even now regulated ; but they have invariably refrained from discussing 
the expediency of adopting the principle of open competition in its 
broadest sense. Recourse has been had to it in several instances, gener- 
~ ally in connection with Indian civil service appointments. The subjects 
of examination in these cases have been both variousand high class, yet 
the candidates flocked inin large numbers. On such occasions the labors 
of the examiners were very onerous, and the expenses incurred very con- 
siderable. For the purpose of relieving the public funds of this charge at 
any future time, it was proposed that a fee should be paid by each com. 
petitor, to go towards defraying the expenses of the examination. If this 
regulation were found to be necessary when only isolated cases of open 
competition occurred, it would become an absolute sene gua nonif all 
junior appointments in the state were distributed in the same way. The 
imposition of such a charge would have the effect of relieving the compe- 
titions from a considerable number of manifestly incompetent candidates, 
who would otherwise have swelled the list without having the slightest 
chances of success. 

As time advanced it was no longer thought necessary that the reports 
of the Commissioners should be occupied with arguments in favor of the 
competitive system, so unanimous was the avowal that a most beneficial 
change had been wrought by its influence. Whether it might not have 
been extended with still better results, isa point upon which there is a 
great amount of controversy. No general or comprehensive trial has 
been held for the settlement of this vexed question, and there appears no 
immediate probability of anything of the scrt. Since 1859 only one 
materiat alteration has been made in the mode of conducting the exatmin- 
ations. That, however, was of so important a character that a word or 
two of explanation in connection with it must be deemed necessary. 

It was noticed in the conduct of certain competitions that some of the 
candidates were so grossly deficient in knowledge in the most ordinary 
description of subjects, that the examinations, though nominally compe- 
titive, were in reality nothing more than pass examinations to several of 
the successful nominees. For instance, three men would be nominated 
for a vacant appointment, and when they presented themselves to undergo 
the requisite examination before the Commissioners, it sometimes turned 
out that two of the three were not up to the recognised standard of even a 
pass examination, that is, an examination without competition—so, in 
fact, the only qualified man walked over the course. Jt became evident 
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that some safeguard against the recurrence of this was urgently called for. 
Accordingly the authorities made it their business to ascertain what alter- 
ation in the system would meet the requirements of the case. They 
ultimately concluded that the establishment of a test or preliminary exa- 
mination, similar in character to a matriculation at one of the universi- 
ties, would answer the purpose. It was expected that, for the future, every 
Treasury nominee should pass this ordeal in a satisfactory manner, 
before he could be eligible for his final “‘ go” or competition. During 
the years which have elapsed since this reform was effected, the Commis- 
sioners have been justified in reporting in a highly satisfactory tone upon 
the working of it. It undoubtedly furnished the means for securing a 
bona fide competition, though of a limited description, for every junior 
appointment under the crown. 


THE TRIALS. 


The method of conducting the trials was very simple. The whole mass 
of candidates ordered for examination on any particular day were brought 
together in one common room; this precaution being taken, however, 
that no competitors for the same appointment should be stationed near 
each other. The viva voce form was never resorted to, except in testing 
a candidate’s command of a foreign language for conversational purposes. 
Papers of questions were distributed over the various tables, with a can- 
didate’s name written on each set. It was arranged that no two men 
sitting in close proximity to each other should have the same questions, 
which was done to prevent collusion between friends. A fixed time was 
allowed for each paper, and when that had expired the work of the can- 
didates was collected without delay, regardless of the amount of progress 
that might be made. Under no pretext could a competitor be allowed 
to withdraw from the room after be had once had his paper or questicns 
placed before him, until such time as he should have finished his task in 
connection with it. To obviate any inconvenience that might arise from 
this regulation, it was arranged that no detention should exceed three 
hours and a half at a stretch. 

The examiners assigned a maximum number of marks to each subject, 
and candidates were to be credited with a certain proportion of them, 
according to the ability with which they answered the questions proposed. 
Wher the summary was completed, and the names of the successful men 
ascertained, both they and their less fortunate opponents were furnished 
with a detailed account of the manner in which they had acquitted them- 
selves in each particular subject. 


EFFECT OF THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


The order of the day, as now partially established in public offices, is, 
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that competition shonld be continued through the official lives of public 
servants—not competition in subjects of general erudition, as at the period 
of entrance, but in the practical work of the various departments to which 
they may be attached. Length of service has only this consideration 
shown for it, that in a choice between men whose qualifications are equal, 
the preference is given to the one who has this point in his favor. Fora 
long period much hesitation was evinced about the adoption of this pro- 
motion by merit, for the reason that it was feared there would be every 
temptation and opportunity for the heads of departments to be influenced 
in their choice by predilection for personal friends. That the system would 
cunfer such a power on them is true enough; but there is no very strong 
presumption that men of intelligence and position would be given to such 
practices. Experience so far has shown that little foundation for anxiety 
existed, and that it is quite safe to leave such discretiunary power’ in the 
hands of official chiefs: With this regulation in force every man must 
strive to keep up his reputation by the display of zeal in his duties. 
-From the foregoing explanation and remarks it will be seen that the 
competitive system in its qualified form has been productive of happy 
results in the management of the civil business of the British crown. It 
will be for American legislators to consider and determine how far the 
same, or even a more extended form of it, would be likely to answer in the 
United States. As the subject is now engaging their grave deliberation, 
and has awakened an interest in general circles, it is necessary to mention 
in what points the English model may be said to fail, that similar errors 
may be avoided in the American programme. The first we shall notice 
is the practice of holding competitions for single appointments, or for 
small groups, of two, three, four or five, which is found to be attended 
with unfortunate effects. It frequently happens that the number of marks 
obtained by an unsuccessful candidate on one occasion far exceeds tho 
wining score on another, when the fortunate nominee is opposed by two 
adversaries of very ordinary ability. The remedy for this would be to 
group together a considerable number of appointments—say from twenty 
to forty—and hold a mass examination, the highest on the list having 
the privilege of choosing the vacant p:aces in order of merit. This plan 
has been recommended by the examining officers here, but for some cause 
has been neglected by the Treasury. They would most probably account 
for this by an assertion that the delay consequent upon the adoption 
of this regulation would interfere considerably with the transaction of 
public business, The reply to this adverse argument should be, that in 
large and well-manned departments vacancies were of such frequent oc- 
currence that it would be a question of a very short space of time, and 
that a little extra exertion on the part of the staff of the various establish- 
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ments would obviate any temporary difficulty that would arise from the 
absence of one or two men. Should it happen in the United States that 
public competition, “ pure and simple” be established (and such a revolu- 
tion\is confidently anticipated in the mazagement of our service, though, at 
present, there is no immediate prospect of it) the practice of grouping 
will be imperatively called for. It would be impossible to conduct exam- 
inationsof such magnitude except at stated times during the year—in this 
taking example from the open competitions for the engineers and artillery- 
It might be arranged that they should be held either at one great center’ 
or at certain important towns throughout the country. Local examina- 
tions have been held on special occasions in different parts of Englands 
and with perfect success. The sets of papers were sent to some recognised 
authority in each of the districts where the examinations were conducted» 
and the local candidates were summoned to appear before this deputy, who 
regulated his proceedings by the directions issued by the Civil Service 
Commissioners in London. When the list of subjects had been completed 
the papers containing the manuscript labors of the competitors were return- 
ed to London, for the examiners to adjudicate upon the result. 

It would be impossible for an Englishman with no experience of Amer- 
ican institutions to hazard an opinion as to what political systems would 
provide for the wants of the populatiou of the great republic; but in this 
matter it seems that local conditions could not have much influence. The 
English plan, either in its integrity, or in an altered form, might be allowed 
a trial, and would probably prove productive of happy results. That it 
would certainly answer better than your present style of distributing public 
employment no one can deny ; and therefore it is advisable that some such 
check upon corrupt patronage should be resorted to without delay. Tue 
first essential to success would undoubtedly be an abolition of the four years’ 
employment system. To secure an able and industrious class of men for 
government service it is necessary that the public should be brought to 
regard it as a profession; and this could never be, unless it should assume 
somewhat of a permanent character, and promise reasonable emoluments. 
Candidates for a temporay position must always be ofa needy and grasping 
class, who accept place because nothing else is open to them, with the 
determination of feathering their nests as well as they may be able during 
their brief tenure of office. The civil service might assume the character 
of permanency without danger to the public interests, while tenure of office 
was made dependent on good bebavior. 
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REFORM IN THE PUBLIC OFFICES. 


The prevalent official corruption is one of the unfortunate legacies of 
the late war. In times of hostilities the large increase in national 
expenditures involves the entrusting of wide discretionary powers to 
public officials in the handling of money and the making of contracts; 
and the temptation usually proves too strong for the virtue of govern- 
nent agents.. In this way a system of official peculation was originated 
which has since the war permeated every branch of the public service, 
and has now become so strong as to defy all ordinary means of remedy. 

Humiliating as such a condition of things must appear in the eyes of 
all who are patriotically jealous of the public honor and the purity of 
the Government, yet it would be an error to suppose that these evils are 
peculiar to Americans or to republican institutions. It would perhaps be 
impossible to cite a single instance in which a country has passed through 
a protracted war without a serious deterioration of official morality. 
The corruptions in the public departments, within the last six years, are 
venial, compared with the condition of affairs in England at the begin- 
ning of the last century. It is notorious that the immense national debt 
of that country was largely augmented by official corruptions ; corruptions 
shared in not merely by contractors and military and naval officers, but 
even by Commoners, Peers, and Bishops; not a few of the aristocratic 
names of England having won their positions through public peculations. 
At one time, the assemb!kkd Commons declared “ it is notorious that 
many millions are unaccounted for;” the Duke of Leeds was inpeached 
for taking a bribe of 5,500 guineas; the price of a speaker, Sir John 
Trevor, was £1,005; the Secretary to the Treasury was confined in the 
Tower of London on suspicion of malfeasance, and out of £46,000,000 
sterling raised in fifteen years, £25,000,000 only was accounted for. 
After the treaty of Utrecht, the Commons, remonstrating against the 
prevailing corruption, told the Queen that £35,300,000 of the supplies 
were not accounted for. During and after the war with the American 
Colonies, a similar condition of things prevailed, though perhaps less 
flagrant; and even in the late Crimean war, committees of investigation 
uncovered a series of disgraceful frauds. 

We cite these historical facts to show that official corruptions ara not 
peculiar to anv age or any country, or anv form of government; but that 
they are apt to occur whenever the public attention is absorbed by a great 
struggle and unusually heavy financial responsibilities have to be intrusted 
to public officers. To say, however, that our corruptions are no greater 
than those of other countries similarly circumstanced is to say but little. 
The prevailing perversions of the public trust are a stupendous evil; they 
vitiate the morals of society; they are a direct robbery upon the public 
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wealth, and a serious drawback upon the national prosperity. No prac- 
tical means should be left unemployed for cleansing the public depart- 
ments of these wrongs. It is fortunate that the new Administration is 
inaugurated under specific promises to reform these abuses. We have no 
question that it is the earnest purpose of the President above 
every thing to establish a higher order of integrity among the public 
servants, How far he may succeed and how far his methods of accom- 
plishing that object have been, thus far, well chosen, are however matters 
upon which opinion may differ. He has begun by eschewing politicians, 
selecting his advisers from among private citizensof known character, and 
ignoring the advice of men high in public station and long experienced 
in public affairs. However well adapted this course may be for securing 
the services of men of business habits, stern integrity and supreme devo- 
tion to the public interests, yet a rigid persistence in this course would 
seem to overlook obstacles arising out of the method in which the public 
offices have formerly been filled. The influencing of government appoint- 
ments has always been practically acknowledged as one of the main 
rewards of party support. Every Congressman receives his nomination 
upon an understanding that he stall further the applications of his 
supporters for official position; and this sort of compensation constitutes 
one of the main motives to party activity. It is doubtless a great misfor- 
tune that the politicians should be thus selfish in their devotion to party , 
and the more so as their positions, when acquired, are used less for the 
good of the country than for their own private advantage. But, never- 
theless, the fact is not to be ignored that such is the firmly established 
method under which the offices have Litherto been filled. Ifa President 
undertake to make his appointments independently of the suggestions 
of politicans, what is likely to be the result? He, almost of necessity, 
makes Congress his enemy. The politicians, disappointed in their 
aspirations to office, press their representatives in Congress to use all 
means for coercing the President into acknowledging their claims; and 
the party leaders urge that, unless they can reward the agents of their 
organization with offices, they cannot count upon their co-operation in 
the elections, and that consequently the party stands doomed to defeat. 
Considering how easy it is for Congress to embarrass and defeat a Presi- 
dent upon matters of greater consequence in his administration than 
appointments, it is evident that he must sooner or later accede to these 
demands. Hence we are not disposed to feel sanguine respecting the 
administration accomplishing all it aims at in the way of cleansing the 
public departments; and we are confirmed in this view by the evident 
disposition in the Senate to continue in foree the Tenure of Office Bill, 
as a means of holding the President in check in this very matter. 
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Mr. Jenckes’ Civil Service bill, providing for appointments upon com- 
petitive examination and removals only upon cause, has the virtue of an 
excellent aim. The system has been found to work well in France and in 
Enzland; and it is therefore concluded that it would operate advanta- 
geously here. We fear, however, whether with the present supremacy 
of party power in every department of public affairs, it would not fail 
both to secure efficient appointments and to insure removals when there 
existed adequate cause. Such a law might easily be made the instrument 
of keeping in power corrupt officials, for we have seen in the late numerous 


revenue frauds how difficult it is to prove specific facts against an officer 
whom all regard as delinquent. 


The only really effective correction of official abuses is in the pressure 
of public opinion. Every party is directly interested in the maintenance 
ot its character ; and when its reputation for corruption becomes obnoxious 
to the people, it must expect defeat at the elections, If corruptions are 
carried to an excess, official morality becomes a prominent issue in the 
polities of the day, and party leaders are compelled to acknowledge this 
phase of public opinion by the nomination of men of character for office. 
In this way, the abuses of office-holders are reduced to just the limit that 
the public will tolerate. We already see a strong reaction setting in 
from this quarter ; and the real importance of the President’s effort at reform 
lies in the fact that it is a reflection of this sentiment and that it gives 
the public desire a broad and conspicuous assertion. 





THE PUBLIC CREDIT BILL SIGNED BY THE PRESIDENT—CORRECTED TEXT OF 
THE BILL 


The bill to strengthen the public credit has become a law, and is as follows : 

Be it enacted, &c., That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the 
government to « ischarge all just obligations to the public creditors, and to settle con 
flicting questions and interpretations of the law by virtue of which such obligations 
have beea con'r cted, it is hereby provided and declared that the faith of the United 
States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin, or its equivalent, of all the obli- 
gations of \he United States not bearing interest known as Uvit-d States notes, and 
of all the interest bearing obligations. except in cases where the law authorizing the 
issue of such obligations has expressly provided that the same mey be paid in lawful 
money, or in other currency than gold and silver; but none of the said interest- 
bearing obliza'ions not a!rea iy due shill be redeemed or paid before maturity, unless 
at such time United States notes sha!l be convertible into coin at the opt on of the 
holder, or ualess at such time bonds of the United States bearing a lower rate cf 
interests than the bonds to be rede>med can be sold at par in cvin. And the United 
States also sclemnly ge gn its faith to make provision at the earliest practical period 
for the redemption of the United States notes in cvin. 

Jame. G, Braye, 
Speaker of the House of R-presentatives. 
Scavyter Corrax, 

Vice President of the United States and President of the Senate. 

This was signed by these officers on the 16th of March, and yesterday was approved 
by the President, as follows : 

Approved : U. S. Grant, 

March 18, !869, 

The above is the firat bill signed by President Grant in his executive capacity. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILPOAD. 


We have been accustomed to receive a company report of the opera- 
tions and condition of this extensive work annually. Now, however, it is 
necessary to seek the same information through other sources. It seems 
to be the policy of the present management to withhold information 
as much as possible from stockholders and dealers, so that those inside 
have excellent opportunities for making money. Our efforts to obtain 
information have been very extended and persistent, and we give all that 
is obtainable, but less than we should like to know. 

This great line, with its many valuable connections, and the Niagara 
Branch, which is held by the company under perpetual lease, has the fol. 
lowing length of track in use. 


Ma'n Road 

Albany to Buffalo, N. Y. OOOO em OHO RE FED CER Heer sed eeeeteesessee 297 735 miles, 
Lateral and “ranch Lines— 

Athen< to Junction............ceees coe ceceercees §4b 60 60d eidinee dus 

Troy to ~chenectady............s000. 

Syracuze tO HOCH BICT...... 1. cee sees eeee enone eee ctsccece odeeseseceses 104.00 

Batavia to Attica cee cc ccee- ci cceesce ecnecees beats J 

Roche-ter to Niagara Suspension Bridze............... 

Loc: pt Junction to Tonawanda... 

Junction, N. Y., to Charlotte, N.Y... .. ccc cece eens eeee rene skWidgnndeacee +8 

Buffulo to Lewiston, N Yo... .. 05 cecccecesece eee ielbweseedees -2 296.00 “ 


Tota’ length ot main, lateral and branch lines owned by Comrany...... 693.75 miles. 
Second track, sidings, turnouts and switches............ ssccceses 56.0 * 


Total equivalent sing'e track railroad owned by Company..........-.-.... 1,049.15 
3 rridve and Canandaigua Railroad (leased).............seseeee oe 98.46 
dil 3, turnouts and Switches ON BAMEC........ccccceccccscccesereeeeees 8.65 102,11 


Total equivalent single track owned, leased and operated by Company,, 1,151.26 miles. 


Length of lines and track in use October 1, 1863-1868, inclusive : 


1863 - 1864, 1865, 1866. 4°67. 1868, 

Lines OWNED... 68... ceecesecree: oe 88 555.68 555.88 6555.88 693.75 593.75 

Lines leased.........+006 é 100.09 98.46 136./83* 98.46 98.46 

WE Wei aie cs ss soc sass se 91 655.97 65434 692.21 69221 692.21 

2d, track, etc ee ne -01 408.29 420.98 432.78 452.57 455.40 
ry oe leased 


“ 





3.42 3.42 8.74* 3.65 3 65 





Equivalent single track.. .... ia cacweies 1,957.40 1,067.68 1,078.74 1,133.73 1,148 43 1,151.26 


The road is narrow guage, and, as our readers are aware, for the ac- 
commodation of its cars, the Great Western of Canada has a third rail. 
The rail in use varies from 56 to 75 lbs. to the yard. The company are 
using, experimentally, a considerable length of steel rail. 

The rolling stock on the several lines October 1, yearly, is given in the 


following table : 
1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 186°, 
Locomotives... s..ccecccce.coccsecs cove 239 241 28 26 289 292 
Passenger cars, let clase “e 197 «6188 §=6©206 208) 205 205 
- Bi BO ekki eee caput sack 58 68 78 91 92 
Baggage, mail and express cars...... 3 82 $0 95 


re’ “a 68 
Freight cars, wooden box...........+. ot Soaeaie's wees 2,782 2,987 3,198 ] 
vs “fron box....... i opeseenes 0 717 ae -* 5,115 
291 J 


* 1. ‘ i 1,200 
Gravel and Vibwene ceeeeck aes 3:0 


Cars of all kinds........c..sccccceee-cveseceee--- 4679 5,280 5,629 5,601 5,916 5,860 


eeteeees . 





* Including Sara’ and Hudson River (now Athens Branch) RR., 37.87 miles, with sid- 
ings, turnouts, &c., 5.32, 


eae ee A eS Sea ee we Dts hehe 3 
setae vs Seagate Rese raeIE NS meoe o te ceatcsnilaig citings Biceewsibtslin toitialas aiienemmaplertice reteset a ike 
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We give in our next statement a review of the business and earnings 
of the total lines for five years. These do not appear to have improved 
very rapidly. There is, however, an observable increase in traffic, and 
also in earnings. We also find that the operating expenses have been 
greatly reduced, and hence in the nett earnings the increase is consid- 
erable. This, however, is rather apparent than real, when it is remembered 
that in former years operating expenses were made to include vast 
amounts which ought to have been supplied by new capital, and which, 
under the present administration, have been distributed to the stock- 


holders : 
1°63 64. 1864-65. 


1865-66, 
Miles run by pres’ng’r tr’ns,................ 2,123,580 £88 2,371,321 
# * ” eight trains whshehes pekeas sous 8,452,275 Sou ses Severed 
“ MS PE i a netsewisescteseds 432,595 412,486 


Total train mileage. ......... ie iuabsoin 5,990,208 5,801,048 6,607,261 
Passe 3 carried saws 3,554,254 740,156 
— } Sef veeee 1,984,477 2 : Pel 


Fre‘zht (tong) carried. PCE OTN £57, ¢ 
ot saeptacas * 100 mileg..... . ...-..... 3,140,814 8.810, 


1867-68. 





{ 
4 


Freight .......c.ceee cee ceeeeses 8,543,371 8,776,027 9,671,920 
Mair eats Be O OO Oceeceseesies 95, 95,790 
Miscellaneous... ........ 00 435.577 827 


Tortal..... oeses eee need 2,997,590 18,975,524 14,596,786 13,979,514 14,881,303 
{ Passenger 8,960,234 4,185,52F 4,148,312 38,783,499 3,209,996 
Operating | Freight.. .... e+e. 6,285,950 6,696,833 6,*70,129 6,870,202 6,028,267 


Ses. 
_—" coe cceeeeee 9,346,184 10,882,358 11,017,441 10,653,692 9,238,163 
Earnings, les8 expenses ............-..+.... 3.65),706 3,093,106 8,583,345 3,825,822 6,143,140 


The financial results of the several years embraced in the above state- 
ment are more fully shown in the general income balance sheet, and as 


given in the following : 
1983-64 


. — 1864-65. 1865-66.  {856-67. 1867-68 
Balance, October 1...... $3,765,243 $3,854,868 $3,921,297 $4,407,929 $4,727,836 
Gr's earn’s, ABADOVE........000see06 12,997,890 13,975,524 14,596,786 13,979,514 14,381,303 


$16,763,133 $17,830,392 $18,578,083 $18,519,413 $19,109,139 


Total TEBOUTCES....-0000 oeses coos 
BES, AS ADOVE....0..+-2006.... $9,316,184 $10,892,358 $11,013,441 $10,653,692 $9,238,163 
pe a 1.026.765 $ 914,169 1,049,996 $ "943,881 $ "557.803 


Cow ns & interest........... 026, d 
Dividende, February... 1,218,450 739) 856-110 
Dividends, AUZUS*.....0eseec0s- sees 975,409 %39,230 1,143,200 
U.S, tax OM GIVId'S..... see sseneeee 85,32 ¢ 3,47: 73,923 110,938 
Sinking funds........ $eVovee SeegneNs 111,182 112,102 111.182 
Rent N.6.dCan-RR.....+0--erreeee 60,000 60, 60,000 115,657 —_ 60,0 

U. 8. tax on earn’gs 81,960 $35,452 822/932 100,254 100830 
Balances Sept. 80.......... sseeees 8,854,868 $8,921,297 4,407,929 4,727,836 6,630,893 


Total disbursem’s .............c++ $16,763,133 $17,890,892 $18,518,083 $18,287,443 $19,200,159 
The General Balance Sheets for each of the five years, as of October 
1, 1864, 1868, inclusive, show the capital movements and balances to 


credit and debit at the dates respectively, and are comparatively as follows: 
1864, 1865. 1366, 1867. 1868. 
.see $24 386,000 $24,591,000 $25,501,000 $28,537,000 $28,780. 00 


Capital etock........+-- 
DERE. .ccewne sess eee ahaa 13,211,842 14,627,443 14,095,804 12,069,820 11,453,904 
Fanded de yo a Aes ¥ 1,45 


Bils payable.........-+-+0- s Saale 
Unclaimed dividends. 0. 0.60.00 5,141 5,632 4.807 5.477 
Expenses (paid in Oct)........ 880 824 451,758 888,234 278,788 668,553 
Interest accrued 349,041 360,492 13,006 846,142 861,072 
U.S. tax accOunt......cccecccccees 36,215 9,880 66,813 59,448 71,795 
Income balaice ......cceseses.ce «++» 9,904,868 8,921,297 4,407,920 4,727,886 6,020,913 


Total. eceeee seveoseseorrereresee $42,275,999 $44,975,497 $44,119,933 $16,623,535 $47,937,014 


Gross 


| PasseOger ..corscccesesees akan 3,923,152 4,260,24 
Esrnings. 











.) 
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Per contra: Charges on the — accounts, viz: 


1568. 
Constructionaccount................. e228 9,251 $25,0, 20 gax.iant $360504, 54,405 $36, paibt 


PP oe Teor ar ees eee 

& *tate ne Ha iroad stock ...... on 0 Bin 512900 5aa300 "Sie BT 
; 42,150 68.950 75,750 82,550 88,850 

108,495 438, ) 467,600 


Erie AE ‘ ee 81.500 76,080 
pac idieed sees pyupe lisecibe). vesseee 6,995,593 6,763,120 6,527,439 



























bridve st’k.. 
acm aest 








Tusk anh oun) setercccccccccescece 491,756 1,173,633 1,192,948 759,776 

Bille soe ge sae ee seceeccscccesvees 150,047 132,210 136,396 192,167 519,053 

General P 23,924 23,947 23,947 23,947 34,936 
89,212 32,590 







Total 0. + ceocecce .-s-e-ee $42,275,900 $44,075,497 $44,119,903 $46,023,535 $47 997,014 

Since the close of te: fiscal year 1867-68 a Scrip dividend has been 
declared equal to 80 per cent on the stock outstanding December 19, 1868. 
The Scrip, by its terms of delivery, is entitled to the same dividends as 
the stock, into which it is to be converted when the proper legisiative 
authority is obtained therefor. 


The funded debt included in the above account is in detailas follows: 


-——-Inierest——.. Date of Amount Outst’d’g 
Rate. Pabable. mataritv issued. Sep. 30,’68 









































Debt certif’s or prem. bds.................5 6 M.1&N.1 May1,’°83 $8,892,600 $9,946,059 
oe i oe ASBUME.......cccccercees F.1&4.1 Aug.1,'% 1,900000 1,514,000 
NFRRet’k........--.-.... 6 M.1&N.i May 1, ’33 110,000 76,000 
Me ciead stock Bea sbEe se tabieees eos 6 ML.I1@N 1 May 1,83 817,000 592,000 
© pe 1 eptate......cccccscccecs seen & ML. L&N.1 May 1, 83 215,00 5 162,000 
. and migs. tor Priest's "ASS ape ek eens Wy Sopiwtitasebe> | esdeenen 181,315 58,215 
4 io pears De ig iilak dake ocean 45,550 i 
* convert. till Aug. 1, ie san Goes 7 F.1&A.1 Aug.1,’'%6 2,990,000 210,000 ' 
** in placeot 7 per cent bonds of 1854.. 6 J.15&Di5. Dec 15, 87 3,000,000 2,910,000 ‘ 
ON ics vpenoda cans cs SOPH MOO eee EHH EEO HH ee - Seeees POC Beware $18,132,205 $11,458,904 i 
The following table exhibits the amounts of the several issues outstand- ; 
ing at the close of each of the seven years ending September 30, 1868: 2 
1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. i 
= remium bonds.... .... cecs.seeeee édiee sae 2h 690, os 36,45 ',439 $6,189,955 $5,946,689 a 
onds for debts .... pies nia ceeneouee 224,921 100,00: Me eee. i 
ts vie liteseee 2,898,000 1,389,000 1,898,000 1,514,000 1,524,000 i 
6s“ for B. & NF OS gsegeemarget sii 78,000 ' 78,00 | 77,000 | 73,010 76,00) re 
6s “ for R.R. stock ....... hicncwsasere 663,000 634,000 65 6,000 594.009 592,000 2) 
6s “ forreal estate.................00. 165,000 165,000 165,000 165,100 162,000 : 
% “* and mortgages....... sade eae 190,273 192.773 139,515 176,866 58,215 4 
Oy cium asssiacdeosce 45,550 45,550 45,650 ... ices. ; 
73“ cony, till Aug. 69.......... ss. | 601.0:0 2,3:9.000 2,189,000 453,000 210,000 i 
6s “* for Ts of 1854-64.......... .. 2... 2,925,000 2,925,000 2,925,000 2,900,000 2,900,000 
Tota], less sinking fand....... eehaueacee 13,211,842 14,627,443 14,095,804 12, 059,820 il, 458,904 






Valuable deductions from the above statements, showing the cost of 
road, etc., per mile, the earnings, expenses and profits per mile of each 
road, and the earnings, expenses and profits per 100 miles of travel and 
transportation, with the rate of dividends, are given in the annexed form 



















1863.64, 1864-65. 1965-66. 1866-67, 19b7-68- t 
Cost of road per mile —......... $59,135 $60,615 $61,992 $61,634 $61,655 is 
Gross earnings per mile. . eeveca« 23,379 25,1386 26,253 23,534 24,221 i 
Operating expenses per mile. 16,809 19,673 19,808 17.935 15,559 ¥ 
cent.. oe ee 71.89 QU.87 75.45 U8 32 64.2% ‘ 
Profits per mile.............. lsminume a a oe UU; cue 8,662 é i 
aera er earni 1100 miles... Bi dae pdssudelee 2623 $202:6 $! 98:3 $2 62 $2 01:5 q 
Freight ht eae % 72:0 ¢ Bit 29 8 52: : 2 59:2 Le 
Passenger expenses “ SibVsIA custaee 1583 8 8618%:5 = «=6188:9 «861: 90:1 = 1 59:8 bt 
Freight oe. siukies vissegii 200:1 262:7 307:5 %189:7 1 64:9 rh 
Profits per 100 miles................seeesereeseee 4436 15:1 09:9 12:5 42:2 a] 
ctr ahs dons tk dicen aia ae "8:4 84:6 63:0 94:3 «| 
Dividends paid, per cent..........0. .-.eceseeeee 5X4 8x3 8x3 8x3 
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A four per cent dividend was paid in February, 1869. A like dividend 
was declared on the scrip issue as aforesaid, but the payment thereof has 
been enjoined by order of the Court. | 

Perhaps in no other instance has the market price of stock increased to 
such an extent as the New York Central. The anticipated distribution of 
scrip raised the quotation from 108 to 1363 in the year 1868. In 1865 it 
was as low as 80. The following table gives the monthly ranges at New 
York for five years : 

106% @ 123} 
Ose WT qld 
X S14 @i09% 
10:4@1' 66 
99% @195% 
9.43% 
26 @104% 


180 1215, 
ake 


93%@ 9S 9854 @106 
Son@ WX 108 Bide 
92%@ 9534 102 @114% 
80 @isx S6%@ll4s %XO@123%6 103 @136% 
We have the Erie in hand, and shall probably be able to give a full 
account of that great enterprise in our next issue. 








RAILROAD EARNINGS FOR FEBRUARY AND SINCE JANUARY 1. 


We have compiled our usual monthly statement of the earnings of 
those railroad companies, which make public their monthly returns of 
traffic; it will be seen that in most cases the figures compare quite favor. 
ably with those for the same period in 1868, although last year gave us 
an additional working day in February. Below we give the gross earn- 
ings for the month for the two years with the increase and decrease : 


GROSS EARNINGS IN FEBRUARY. 
— February— 
* Chicago & Alton 9 « 1868. Increase. Dec. 


Chicago & Northwesterr. 
+ Chicago, Kock Island & Pacific 


IN noia Central 

Merietta & Cincinnati 

Michigan Central 

Michi. an Southern 

Milwaukee & st. Paul. 

Ohio & Miss ssippi 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayve & Chicago 

St. Louis. Alton & Terre Haute... .............6 »- 
Western Union aim icivenennaaes tees ceseecneuwie 


The following statement shows the Earnings from Jauuary 1 to March 
1,in 1869 and 1868. From this it appears how well the present year 
has opened, for although 1868 showed large gains, this year the figures 
are even better for most of the leading roads. The decrease in the Ohio 





* 431 miles, against 280 in 1868. t 506 miles, against 454 in 1868. 












BC. 
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and Mississippi is from special causes, and St. Louis, Alton and Terre 
Haute and Western Union also return a trifling decrease. But with 
these exceptions the whole list gives a very material increase in earnings, 
ranging from $16,000 to $155,000. We omit from the statement the 
earnings of the Atlantic and Great Western and the Toledo, Wabash and ; 
Western, as they cannot yet be procured from the respective offices : 








Bar sees mits 2 





@R083 EARNINGS FROM JAN 1. TO MARCH 1. 
1859. 1863. Increase, Dec. 
1.589 556, 554 





western 







ee oa. SiSdd gh adeeci seek heed sn teas eeee Louies 1 78 Fa Zooks : 
CMe NOE BOMOBOl 6.6 occ ccc cecccceccccccccnes 4 55,75 Fi 
+ Chie Rock Islaud & Pacific............cceseeeeeee 641,509 565,00 760)... ' 
Mee Ad NAb a 5505 Voda ndeee sé Hawes 1,103,588 49,616 ...... : 

ee ageceuses he 83 174 032 Pt 4 eee f 

chivan SoutherO....cesccesssecseeees ‘intake apieeces 742,662  %10.7-0 81,882 ...... ‘ 
Milwanke- & St. Paul .............. 0 ceseeesees cesses 784,863 = 19,871 G49N2_— 
CG Oe isin ss voce cs cerecteccccccccccce $96,446 443,324 ...... 46,878 
Pittsburg, Fort Wa_ ne & Chicago..........ceeecceeeeee 1,211,718 1,109°2t 101,997 ...... i 
St. Louis, ‘Itou & Terre Haute................eceeeee 260,439 260.986 .....,. 547 i 
WN I sa USE a. dec ices cece cccecdes cees veer cone 84,193 OTjiNG ise 2,930 f 


It must be remembered that the earnings given are in all cases gross 
earnings, as Expenses and net Earnings are reported by one company 
only—the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago—a practice which might 
well be followed by every company whose stock is sold at the Exchange. 












THE PUBLIC CREDIT BILL AND THE ADVANCE IN FIVE-TWENTIES. 


Now that the long pending “Public Credit Bill” has become the law 
of the land, it is not out of place for us to call attention to some aspects of tf 
the measure which have received from tke general public less attention 
than would have been claimed for them had less excitement prevailed 
about its main features. 

The purpose of the bill as set forth in its preamble is “to remove any 
doubt as to the purpose of the government to discharge all its obligations 
and to settle conflicting questions and interpretations of the Jaws author- 
izing such obligations.” As these “ doubts” and “ conflicting questions” 
have seriously injured the public credit and have operated in the markets 
of the world to depress the price of our bonds below their fair average as 
compared with the securities of other governments offering an equal rate of 
interest, 1t was reasonable to anticipate that the passage of an act solemnly 
adjusting such questious, and submitting to a final permanent adjustment 
such doubtful interpretations would be attended by a prcnounced advance 
in the quotations for United States securities both at home and abroad. 
How gratifying a change has occurred in this respect has been duly record- 
ed inthe Curonic.e and is familiar to our readers, Never since the out- 
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+ 606 miles, against 454 last year. 
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* 431 miles, against 280 last year. 
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break of the war has the credit of this country abroad been raised to so 
proud a position as it occupies to-day. 

It is a common error to suppose that the only “ doubt” which has 
depressed the price of our government bonds is as to the point whether the 
principal would be paid at maturity in coin. This is only one of several 
mooted and mischievous “questions.” Another almost equally mischievous 
is connected with the option which:the government possesses of redeem- 
ing the Five-Twenties at any time after the lapse of five years from 
their date. It was argued by some very eminent lawyers that our gov- 
ernment might at: any time use thiv option and redeem the bonds in 
currency. This opinion at once reduced our Five -Twenties from the rank 
of twenty.year securities, and placed them in an inferior and less 
attractive category. It is well-known that a twenty¢year investment at 
6 per cent in coin is worth more than either a five-year or a@ ten-year 
investment at the same rate. Jt is in conformity with this axiom of 
practical finance that the British Consols and the French Rentes are 
made absolutely irredeemable. On the one side payment of the principal 
can never be demanded by the owner of the security, and onthe other 
side the French or English government can never pay off any part of 
its debt except by the method of purchase in the open market. It is this 
unredeemability, this positive permanence of: duration that we find one of 
the chief of those financial forces which place the Consols and the Rentes 
far above other securities, yielding the same amount of annual income. 
Now it is this principle of permanence that has been‘heretofore shui vv! 
from operating‘on the market values of our five twerities. Last Thursday, 
however, the incertitude and vague distrust which has resulted from the 
‘* five-year option of redemption” received ils final gquietus from one of 
the clauses of the Public Credit Bill which positively declares that none 
ot the Five-Twenties shall be “ redeemed or paid before maturity unless at 
such time as United States notes shall be convertible into coin at the option 
of the holder.” In other words the Treasury freely and forever gives 
up the option of the five-year redemption except after the resumption 
of specie payiaents. 

It isevident also that this pledge and promise so solemnly given can 
never be recalled. By some future act of the forty-first Congress or of any 
future Congress the public credit set may by some chance be repealed. 
But a pledge of the credit of the government given in such specific terms 
as this can never be repealed. It enters into the essence of the contrac 
and is binding upon both the parties to that contract except both agree 
to cancel it. Without the consent therefore of the holders of the bonds 
no act-of Congress can ever repeal the promise of coin payment, or can 
ever give to the five-year option its former ambiguous and mischievous 
power to depress our securities and to impair their value. 
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It is true the permanence of the investment offered now by the United 
States pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest practicable period 
for the redemption of greenbacks in coin.” When this is consummated, 
the five-year option revives with it. This option also revives if “bonds 
of the United States, bearing a lower rate of interest, can be sold at par 
in coin.” At the present rapid rate of advance in the quotations it 
would be rash to predict that that price will not soon be struck. Still as 
the bill stands it is a very satisfactory measure, and indeed it is bey ond 
question the most important financial bill which for some years has been 
placed on the statute-book. 


~_— 





CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD. 


The annual report of the Directors of this Company for the year ending 
Dec. $1, 1868, has just been issued, from which we extract the following 


statement of the operations of the company for the year 1868 : 


Since the date of the last Report, this company has acquired, by lease, possession 
in perpet ity of the St. Louis, Jacksonville and Chicago Railroad, at a winimum 


rental of $249,00' per annuw. 
The fixed charges up n your property for the year 1869 may therefore be stated 


as follows : 

Preferred Sinking Fond Bonds, vos anne and Sinkiog _— payments. .: 

First Mort. age. say : ‘ 

Income Bon ee ae besecdnseeees Reena beebeUs wba s'seahsienwas 7700) 
Jol et and Chicago lease 160,440 
St. Louis, dacksouviie and 240,00. 


Total 717,4 
Tasted g Sinking Puna payments and Goverument Tux. $ : 
The foliowing statement and figures will exbibt the gross receipts and exp:n:- 
tures for the year 1868: 


Fr ight Traffic . ae 
“ Exp.«s+ Comp inies 
« Tr na uehetion ot U. 8. Mail 


“ Mi:cellanvous Sources pi gitisctancanas 74,393 81 
~————— $4,508,642 97 


EXPENSES, 


The transp tation expenses for the year were as fol’ ows: 
For Co dict'ng Transportation ........ .2..cceceecccecceecee eoseeees $501,191 73 


“* Motive Power 727,156 OF 
813,3 0:8 
222,957 OL 
198,547 538 
— $2,463,192 


- 


Net Earnings gesekere rece ts. oe $2,015,460 33 
The fivancial condition of the company for the year wey ‘be stated as f llows: 
INCOME. 


Balance to cre lit of this account...........2..cssssecsceese cove esses $924,352 28 


Net Keceipis dur.ng the year 2,045,460 33 
——--——$2, 969,812 61 


Interest on Bonds of all Claszes 
dSinking Fands.:.... 
Rent to Joliet and Chicago R. R. “Go!, exclusive ¢ of f Sinking — 
Rent to st. Louis, Jacksonville and Chicago Co., 
Dividends Nos, 10 and i1........ 
Government Tax on C. and A. Sinking Fuad 
Cost of lmpr-vements charged this account 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATUS. 


Abstract statement, as appears from the books and Treasurer returns in the 
Treasury Department, on the Ist of February, and 1st of March, 1869: 


DEBT al tr COIN INTEREST, 


yruary 1. Mirch 1. Increase, 
oo: ib peek Coakakh akon gent ee on Wameereae oe Bikes. 
6 1881. paretoenee-scenson 8 283,677,400 283,677,400. 00 ok ik 
e = (2 | arene teas & 1.605.588 890 00 1.608.587 200 00 4,000 00 


Total .....cccscccsccssseesseccee 2p 107,950,050 [0 2,107,854,050 00 4,000 00 


DEBT BEARING CURRENCY INTEREST. 
Gperct. (RR) bonds....... ...... 417,000 06 $39,987,000 00 $1,920,000 00 $..... 
8. cont, ceriifete _iisraae epsaggales oF e000 00 Orr 1and00 60 csappeoneden Si si6 
vy Pen, F’'d8p.c......00+ s..csee 14,000,000 00 11,000°000 60 ieee otis. 


SN Lc. ccceddneemennce sue esee 123,427,000 00 125,077,000 00 1,650,500 00 a 


MATURED DEBT NOT PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT. 
1-80 n. due Aug. 15, °67, J’e & J’y 
2G. WS. cess $1,977,150 00 $1,816,350 00 §.......... $160,800 m 
ae, sag int. notes mat'd Jane. 10, 
a 15 7 15, Dec. 1%, 
i, Biay 15, ang. t , tept. 1 & 
is ged 1868......... 8,599,170 00 8,422,460 00 176,710 00 
B’de of Texas B8 IDA Yc seins 256,000 00 256.00 00 .....--.06 Rises. 
Treasury notes 148,411 64 148,411 64 wee Rabe sae. 
B’ds of Apr. 15, One, Jan. 98, 1847 & 
Bak. Bly MIB bene csc dics co0.t: ove 278,400 00 202,800 00. 15,600 00 
Treas. n 8 of Ma.8,08..... phbn buen che® 445,492 00 5T,482 00 on eeness 
Temporary loa in’? aaah wees 193,313 00 189,010 GO =... 4. 
of f'indebi’ess.. Sas REwk eons bess 13,000 00 12,000 00 


Total......cs.ccccesceceeceeceeee 6,910,986 G4 6,422,468 64 


DEBT BEARING NO INTERZST. 
United States notes............. cee $358, 02!,073 00 ret 00 
Fractional currency..........0.. s+ 35,511, 127 54 «= 8. 781,547 3 
Gold certi, ofdeposit... eeaknees 32) 659, 520 00 28,775,550 00 
Total . ..ccccccccccccsccccecscees 424,191,120 54 421,578,180 50 
RECAPITULATION, 














$ 
Bearing coin interest................+ 2,107,850,050 00 2,107,854,050 00 
Bearing cur'yinterest... eeccececes  128.427,000 00 125.077,000 00 
Matured debt ..... disdthddee: cawhanse 6,410 936 $4 6,422,408 64. ; 488.478 (0 
Bearing no interest .............s0000 424,191,720 54 421,578,180 50 2,613,540 (4 


Ager seid abistiane 2,662,379,20 18 2,660,931,694 14 . 1,448,023 01 
Onn heer. in ‘Treas...... iewecus ee 106,174,049 10 115,594, 139 %6 9 420,740, 66 








———— 


Debt less coin and currency ....., 2,556,205,058 (82 2,545,336,904 38 19,368,7 3 “0 
The following statement shows the amount of coin and currency separately at 
the dates in the foregoing table : 


COIN AND CURRENCY IN TREASURY. 


COIN ...00--0. Kc Aeeneeaeneane socenee reas oo $98,741,260 7210 0U8,54128 3 
CUFTEDCY..- 22+ seocesere eetnees ees  17,44:,382 66 16,835,529 04 


Total coin & cur’cy......... 02+ eee0e 106,174,049 10 10 115,594,789 76 "9,420,710 66 


The annual interest payable on the debt, as existing February 1, and Marci 
i, 1869, compares as follows- 





ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE ON PUBLIC DEBT, 


February 1. - Marchi, sneresne. Decrease 

Coin—5 per cents. $51.079,465 00 $12,079,465 00 via ‘ 

6 1381 17,020, 644 60 = 17,020, 44 00 

“« 6 * (%-20’s).. Ra apaeks 965.155,' 01 ov 96° 155, 241 00 

Tota) coin interest eos $124,255,110 00 $124,255,359 00 $240 00 

Currency—6 per cents...... ..... . $38,321,020 00 $4,%26.220 00 = =—-:115,200 00 
” 3 ste pnts si% 2,142,300 00 =. 2,184,200 60 


Total currency inter’t......... ....--. $5,263,320 00 $5,370,420 00 $:07, 07,100 00 











rch, 


the 
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ACT REGULATING REPORTS OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


The following is a copy of the bill relative to reports of national banks as reported 
by a conference committee and fivally passed : 


An ACT Regulating the Reports of National Banking Associations. 


Be it enacted, &c., That in lieu of all reports required by section 84 of the National 
Curre: cy act every assoc’ation shall make to the Comptr ller of the Currency not less 
than five reports during each and every year, according to the form which may be 
prescribed by him, verified by the o th cr affirmation of the president or cashier of 
euch aseociaticn end attested by the sig atur.s of at least three cf the directors, which 
report shall exhibit in detail and under appropriate heads the resources and liabili- 
ties of the association at the close of the business on any past day to be by him speci- 
fied, and shall trarsmit sueh report to the Conptroller within five days after the 
receipt of a request or requisition therefor from him ; and the report of each associa- 
tion ab»ve required, in the same form in which it is made to the Comptroller, shall 
be published in a newspaper published in the place where euch asacciation 13 estab- 
lished, or if there be no newspap:r publis'e | in the place, then ia the one published 
nearest thereto in the same county, at the expense of the association, and such proof 
of publication shall be furnished as may be required by the C mptroller, And the 
Comptroller shall have power to call for special reports from any particular as:ocia- 
tion, wherever in his ju‘gment the same shall be neces-sary, in order to a full and 
complete knowledze ot its condition, Any sascciation failing to mike and transmit 
any such report shall be subject to a penalty of $100 for each day after five days 
that su-h bank esball delay to mate and transmit any report as afure-aid, and in case 
any associa'ion shall delay or refuse to pay the p nalty her.in imposed, when the 
same shall be assessed by the Comptroller of the Currency, the amouvt of such 
penalty may Le retained by the T easarer of the Unite 1 States upon the order of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, out of th+ i terest as it may bec me due to the ass cia- 
tion on the bonds deposited with him t» sscure circulation, And all sums of money 
collec ed for penalties under this section shall be paid into the T'reasuryof the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. And be it ‘rther enacted, That, in addition to eaid reports, each national 
ba»king association shall report to the Cowptroller of the Currency the amount of each 
dividend declared by said ass ciatisn, and the amount of net earnings in excess of 
said divid nds; which report shall b+ made within ten d-ys after the declaration of 
each dividend, and attested by the oath of the pres dent or cashier of said ass ciation 
ana tailure to comply with the provi-ions of this section shall subject such associa 
tion to the penalties provided in the foregoing section. 





ABOLITION CF TRANSIT DUTIES IN NEW JERSEY. 


The oe is the act passed unanimous y by bo'h branches of the New Jersev Leg'slature, 
March 4, and siznvd by Go.e nor Raudo p», ab li hi g the transit duty exacted by the State 
from Rail. oad cor, oratious for ali passeng rs und f eight carried by them: 

AN ACT RELATIVE TO TRANSIT DUTIES, 


1. Pe tt enac’ed by the Seale and Gen rl Ass mbly of ihe State cf New Jersey, That from 
and afier th: psssage:f his act, ail transit duues, whether ou pa seugers or freight, shall be 
and they h reby ave abolir hed. 

2. Aud be it further enacted, That al' comp nies heretofore paying daties to th State shall 
hereafter pay e.ch \ ear, in quarterly payments as herctofure to he Trea:urer of -his - tate, a 
tax of one half of one per cen um upon the cosis of their respective works, including all their 
proper y of eve y de-cr.ption not ot urwise t- xed, nrt.l the Le-i-la ure -hall, by genera’ law, 
Impose a uniform Stiute tax, equally applicabl. t» al :ailroad aud ca al corpor.tious:f this 
State, and said companics sha'l then p y such uniform tsx; #nd until such genera law be 
passed. no company heretofore py ng transit dsties as afo e aid 8’ all, in any vear bereatter, 
pay aless sum as taxiothe ta ethan that pai_ by it for 1axsee and du tes: f all kin-s for the 
year ei hte -n nundiel an. sixty-eizht, and said araounts enail be psi by them in equal quar- 
verily payments, and no ober tax or imyos' sha‘) be levied or assessed upon sail coup: nies. 

8. Aud b it enac ed, That hsa t shall no ; ppiy to any corporation having a con ract with 
this Ste in reference to taxxti n, un e-8 w thin three mnths from the p-ssage her of. this 
act and it: provirio is be acce ‘ted by the b ardof dire tois of such corp: ra ion in plice of said 
contract, and a certificate of such accepta ce, nder the orpcr.ie seal of such corpora ton, be 
filed in the office of he Secretary «f State, which certiticaie, or a uy ce t fled copy taereof, 
ehall be : leniry evidence of -uch accept nce and uniil tie filing as aforesaid of s such accept- 
ance, auch cor ora'ion shiil p y ar now required by law. 

4. And be tt enacted, That tuis act ehall take cffect immediately. 
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. ¥ IALINOIS RAILROAD BIL {Merch, 
: sacaane ou (4 


President remarke: ‘ businese for the past 
dogs ate ged precemtes  & ee fact, vt on dca! the peso | tusi- 
r road in any one year, ae you fons olateel at There 
saws the ree ee rix huncred aay sic “ yom steel ; also ht ‘hanéred 
a hiars Rm pr 2 than hae rein 
i. now y fa tar saheeoen a 1 shculd recomme yo or 
pat this yesr.: There has alro been - in the texck twe ae » D-ing @ larger 
qnen ity then gonad. and many more than wi Ube reqaised thie year," oes 


Transportation of rcizht $206,073 Repairs of Road. $109 791 
Tol oe + eeccvees bay rs ecseesecee «2 tidings’ 
ra Pacpengert....-.+«. IT Repairs of Roiling Stock, Building 


oS uScb bode Beuesavels ceed tacies 


Wi cy 4. 11,270 Pa 


* M PR Dae 6,392 
From all other sources................ 7.38" 
. Total...... *eerseoe eeeee Geet ie 


See eeee eee sere eeserereeers ee ey 


DEDUCT. 
Coupon Interest....... Sciieeen oes eens Weus ab os s was ane icukbicasiascereceees 1019— $44,846 


Net gain in 1848 . *@ereeeeene ePeeeeoeseeeeteee PSCC SSE SHES HSESSSE SHORE SES SESH See 4161, 404 
Mm which take aividend-— : 

Nv. 25, February 15, 1862,.° ........cccceces cece: cues ax canebeeusekecsace eee 

No. 26, Augus. 15, 1868......... bs kcbs dekccctn dh vs obhecduc hace cbde stacks Coen alls 


$13,919 
Add Balance of Profit and Logs, January 1, 1868..........cccecccccccesccccssees= vee $228,282 


B lance at the cred t of Profitand Loss December 81, 1863. ..........cc cece cece cece cece $242,152 
BALANCE @HEET OF THE NAUGATUCK RAILROAD COMPANY, DEC. 81, 1848. 


r. 
Construc’n and alts PUR |S at. 745 | Capita! Stock (18,19 churea) ........ $1,818,995 
Improvement in 1868, ........ 934 | Mo:t age Bonde (due iu 187) 50 
Duefiow “tations. . Co: pun Interest ............ bisdetes 
8 Gens P.O. Dept. oveeu ace 90 | Dec mb: r Expenses 
* Cor orations..........5.6. Unlaimed Dividends. . siieies 
Railroad ee seek: chhspeacelaanee be and Tyte nal “Revenua’ 


xes . 
Proat and Loss... gcd cadcscweeucende 





Notes BP HS Gn assonese «i anes aeee 

Materials on hand...... ........0+0- 
$2,257,321 
: H. NICHOLS, Treasurer. 





CERTIFICATE OF CHECKS, 


The following is the text of the new law in reference to certifying checks by 
natonal banks : 

Be it enacted. &c,, That it shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk or agent of any 
national bank to certify any check drawn upon sai} bank unless the person or company 
drawing said check shall have on deposit in said bank at the time-such check is certi- 
fied an amount of money equal to the amount epecified in euch ch: ct, and a check, 
so certified by duly authoriz-d officers +hall be a good and valid obligation against 
such bark ; and any officer, cler or agent of any national bank violatin: the provi- 
sions «f this act ehall eu! ject euch bank to the liabilities a d procee ‘ings on the part 
= the Comptroller, as provided for in section fifty of the National Bank Law, approved 

une 5, 1564. 





ILLINOIS RAILROAD BILL, 


Gerea) Fuller's bill regn’ating the charres of railroads for the tr=naportat'on of —— 
cers and feivht has now become a law in linvis. Tne Chicago 7ridune has the tollowing 
remarks upon it: 

“ Stripped of iis verb‘age, reduc: d to its actual meaning, dirested of its legislative trim- 
minvr,t e-+ole rqnirer-ent o’ thela is that where a and . living at the s me et tion, have 
the same clirs of freizht, 10 be sent to the s»me fie the rail oul shall not charg: the one 
any bivher t! an isc’a ged to the«t er. The requiremebt ‘hat the rates +hall'e uniform has 
no othe eff-ct than ths. all others having be+ n tuken away by the exe ptions in the bill 
a The requirement that the r.tes shall be ‘reasonable’ is no more tuan is required by 
existing law. 








OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD, 231 


CYEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI AND INDIANAPOLIS RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Staterent of earnings and expenses for the year 1848, in lu ing the earn‘ng: and 
expenses of the.C. C. an C. R. R. and the Bellefontaine Railway, from January let 
to May | 14th, it 68, the date of consolidation : 


* ** ‘WaRNINGS. gnea.e%s Repairs of hen cars.. .. 
se one a er Beatie] Balldings 22.20. 
er ae : il vabee oe 
a Bo seevere ath . eee 
“Rents. Leskueee peawes ce 8.9/1 | Of, Witew and Wants 
@ Bra wen. ... 6 ccccvcce see Fu'l Shdb Woes cucen Cees as 
ie and Dividends........ : hs ‘to stock... ae 
Miscellanerus source: 15, Losses and dam ges to fe’ ght... Eievede 
en of earn ratuities a: d per’) damages........ 
M &C. &X. - be irs and exverees of Tel.. oa 
Sunes nce ysid on account of Car ser- ‘ 
“vice - : 
Work'ng ex nses. 66 7-10 Cth —eeeenen 
of ag cape ¢ pe sic. $1,976,092 
State and Natio’ al Taxes, .,....... 152,161 
Int rest on bonds. 94,935 


Total ex. (%5 per cent of earnings. .$2,223,099 


Net e ‘rning givens $739,513 
Ont «f which dividends have been paid ~ ' 

August Ist, 1863. 33g ner CeNt........... sees ssereneeererenee os $365,409 

Fe-ruary ist, 1869, 33¢ per BN ais Ui66 Lack uk dasacausisin chs dane inks 865,844 81,244 
Leaving asurp'us of........ OE GES i SOCNE Dukew dae sabeaea $3,269 

Add ea: plus transferr dfrom 0.0. &G.R.R... IDEN: 19h ry 

Add furplus transfe:red fr.m Beliefontaine Railway... opeane ea 234,332 








Surplus Janmary 1st, 1869....cc0.... ccc ee cenecccceevcs $242,602 
4BSTRACT OF LEDGER BALANCES, JANUARY Ist, 1869. 


ASSETS, f LUABIL'TIES, 
Cons'raction account... .. e0...--- $11,935,145 | — stork, less amount owned 
Materials on hand— | | and bed by the Co. eS $10,460,900 
For repairs of track 142,885! C C.&C. R. R mort. b'ds ($25, 
For re airs of cars and engines. ‘) 15818931 fal in due each ye r) .. 400,000 
Fuel. oii and «arte. ... saveisee oh Bellef ntaine &I dR. . ist mort. 
Cash andra h assete— ——, — amourt t owned by 
Cath in hand-of fregsurer......... Com 740,000 
Cash in hands Paymaster....... 
Due fom agents... eee 0° bonds 16,000 
Due fom otuer companies... 
Due from P. O. De; ariment.. bond 87,000 
Other ass te— Rel ef % . R.R. b’ds, pa-tdue. 2,000 
Scioco ad Hocking Vall-y R. R. Indi vnapo'is. Pitts. & Clev R.R. 
bonds. Ist m rt. bonis. 379,000 
Real esta’e not ued for aes and Indiata olis, Pitts. & Cl v. R.R. 2d 
depote. wsecceccccsote. ‘ mo't. bonds, Jers amouut owned 
Woo] nds.. — ene by Company $41,000 
Pendlvton toneQuarry .. ae Liv idend we. 2 payable February 
Bi Is receiva }; j Ist. 1869. . 395.844 
Tosur.nce 8¢ ip........ cece se eens 475 | Surplus see. Yetk ous cotuneesees ‘ _ 212,602 


WOW 0, saves $13,034,346 | Total $13 034,346 

CLEve' ann, 0., Febr sary 17, 1369. GEO. H. ..USSi LL, Treasurer. 

A bill has passed the Missouri Legislature authorizirg the Hannibal and St. J: seph 
Railroad to increase their stock to an amount not exceeding the cash capital of the 
road, which will enable the road to pay off its indebtedness to the State and procure 
a release of the State lien on the road. 





a 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD. 





The annual eee for the year ending December 31, 1863, shows the following : 


1863, 1367. Decrease, 

PAGSED AV 6 neeec se eveee $1,° 30,981 92 $1,429,210 56 $198,228 64 
1,586.8 8 6 1,872.4 8 2% 28.109 29 

146,239 79 157,(80 46 11,440 67 


Total....... PENS Gar iat ie ous chasbewnen . $2,964,010 67 $3,459,319 27 $19 ,278 60 








*Sett!emeuts for December not yet made with L. M.&C.& X. R. R. 











232 (OHTO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD. | March, 


The or inary operating experses chow a decrease as compared with 1867, of 
$»5,)¢7 87, charged under the fullowing beads : : 
Maintenance of Way and *troc urea..........cccees -cccecese ic eebsuncdees } q 
Motive Pow rand oT ‘ gor 
Transportation t XPENBES........ ccc secsccceccceccecsces 978,901 71 
WOMEN. SUMO oho icp dcsicss os bods bss sede: acccenecvsn soeshic ‘ ae 93,876 46 
‘“Saxce, Musicipal and Government............ 0. cssseceecccsess — sececcssecee 82,262 16 
Damages to Property and Cattle silicd, &C............ secccccccceseceesersces 28,293 88 


Tob il vccccvicsas Peet eeseteeee- were oo eee eer ete ccceswoccces esos Qe, 000.613 79 

This shows en} earnirgs for the year the sum of $663,426 88, 

The ordinary expenses really exhibit a : uch larger eum than legitimately belongs 
to it, and as compare with 1867, ehows a propcrtionate decreasewith the earninzs. 
To the difference stated ahove, between 1867 and 1863 .... ........eeececeeeseees 0» $95,176 87 
Should be a. ded the purchase of 3,500 tons uf Railroad Iron, costing the sum of... 287,643 08 

ON a re ee aN ee ee ee eee tees rese S@.ce- see eee+ $332,819 95 


Which would increase the net earnings, (deducting the iron purchase from the 

expensee,) the sum of $951,069 96, 

extraordinary expenses have been reduced about $500,°00, ¢educting fron the 
amount charged, the items of discount of sale of Cunsolidated Mortgage B nds, and 
for chan.e of Locomotive Engines and Cars to narrow guage, and the difference 
between the amounts charged this account in 9867 and 1868. 

Included in the general r-c ipts (not the earnings) is stated the net proceeds of the 
eale of 1,76 Consolidated Mi rigage Bonds, disposej of at an averaze rate of about 
86 per cent, yielding the eum of $912,265, which ad ‘ed to the ol 1 outstanding bonds, 
makes the bon ed debt of the company, let January, 1869, $4,964, 00, authorized to 
be increased to $6, 0 .000, leaving yet to be s ld $1,036,0 0, 

Of the $0,000, 0 Common Stock author zed to be isaued, there has been converted 
of * Trustees” certifivates into the Common Stock $19,057,4 3 83. Of the $8,500,000 
Preferred stock, there has been converted of the “Trustees” Certificates int» Pre- 
ferred Stock, $8,345,050 89. Tbe whole amount of Preferred Czrtific ites issued by 
the “ Trustees” was $3,354, 00, leaving available to be issued of Preferred Cupital 
Stock, $146,000 to complete the amount authorized. 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY, (CONSOLIDATED.) GENERAL LEDGER ACCOUNT FROM NOVEMBER 
1, 1867, TU DECEMBEE 31, 1868, INCLUSIVE, 


Dr. 
Road Property, for the roid bed and superstructures, trick and 
bridges frum‘ inci nati to Ea:t St. Luis $2°,S39,200 53 


Amount Charged in 1803 .......cc000. cseceseee oe i 530 36 
—— ——— $24,068,830 9 


Real Estat? and Depote, for depot grounds, b 
shops, eection houses, water ctat ons, &c. .. Nes wer * 
44.010 9 


Amou: ween om in 8638 . 
48.265 44 


Storc’s Towuship Impcuve 
— 1,463,938 56 


Equipment and R'ling Powsr, fer locomotives, passenger, mail, 
expre-s and baggige care, »nd f eigh’ cars, value... .......... 1,707 000 00 
Telegraph line from  i..cinna i to Kast St. Lou 8.. .......... oe 25,042 59 
Hlinois southern R R. purchase........... ceee cece seers ereee 290,00) 00 
Reduced by credit sn 1868 Hip caste bssdeaccense vous 101-0 53 
— —-— — 279,819 17 
Shop too s ani ma hinery, per inventory...........6.ceeseceeees 141,710 93 
Inventory of materials ou hand.... sak ic eean chenmalen 1'4,198 46 
&@mount to the sbeps, incr. ase........... ee eaete sunnah eee 40,705 57 
——- 154,964 03 
Ordinary Op2'a ing CXP’NS’S......0..e cceceeesccereceeersees + 500,575 05 
Amount Cha ged in 1568 dav cece coke somede 6seea > Mae Oe 
_--- 2,301,288 84 
Estra eet See COAMGEA....cccerscccvecccserses os sees ee 7 
Ount Charged DASGS..... © secrenee sees seeecccenen teeeerces i91,356 0 
-” . _— 844,941 96 


Mortgage Bonds, C upons and Interest paid 360 081 92 
inc tee en Prate ved ot ck aud Certificates. ........ .2--00- 461,701 05 
Kunning accounts n pro es of settleme t..... -...... bees 40,779 49 

Acc unis with Aven s and cthera fur uncollect:d revenze 110,60 0 &4 
150,840 33 
Cash Balances on hand.........--+0+ -s-ee 163,6'4 TL 


Total .....000 scaccncccceearcescsesseengeces detec conten 
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Cr. 
Canital Stock Certificat-s. See PCOCOSeewerresesee® eeecees tes son &3 
eee” Certificates, wucomverted ..............00.000+ seven 5a 14 
$20,0C0,009 00 
”” Common Certificates to oe provided for outside of the 


Capita! Stock,. ea 
eteeed ‘tal Stock Certificates... 277 De taee cs anes «s 8,345,950 89 
red Certificates, unconverted........csescseoe - 8,173 7 

— oa. 124 62 








pecan D.. due July 1, 1872., Geka: owas eno 
Second *“ " W: D * aue July 1, 1Rt1.. wi eyes 

Income “ “ Ww. U., due Octobe 1, 1983. hele ie 1,560 00 

Funded Nebt ” celkehs canines ‘ 18500 60 

Con wlidated bs Sis ene. 1898 . Shesceuses cece! SOTROTO OO 

Eschanged for Second Mortg ge bonds, W. ng eran x 194,000 00 


———__ 1,270,000 Co 





oie een enc csebsess eebeee "#88 000+. 00 ste e 
geiin C4O ROOD Orc ORSON 40.0 0be desea seeocesces e 4,01 
——— 3,572,159 32 
Arrearage Account, cae Behe NO iid dad sie besdsnd venasons 98,569 35 3 
Biils of pacomrens unpaid, &.... dans nee nknh 107,809 89 
Running 4cconnts t» be settied ........ cece cece ces con eeceneees 25,091 02 
Notes outsa:. ding Sbhgd Ae eunas wns v0eee sans 46,880 00 
Open .Accuu . tect 1867 nd 1368: : eee dees ccsees ccvcccseces 981,816 84 
-_-— 1.998 60 
Total..... RAMU CNA SHEN 4d Sos cupnanventeccese st Ge sabinecheseceee seeeaans $32, OS 88 98 
The expenses on account of the proposed change to narrow gauge were as follows: 
Locom? ives .... Maks es SOA PANES Cheap wee HAA SEs host oNek ed0Ks 0 enstee scene vous ie 63 
Pas-enger cars...... hae ae bene se becenne $06690S. 6600 bees ccedeee G8b Sh pakt seuasenueoas 837 30 
Freight METS. cue cecvaves COCO cccc cece sereseseestesesesesecsess Pweet s-eececserecse 10% 409 60 
Road bed, bildges, GC .........005 ccccscccccscceccesees weiantcdasa’ io akin NERY 13,008 77 


TRUM. hh cs eins veccc cece cccscesencesbevesetsecasece eeeecee @. seceseedsncdcens $.01,624 30 





ENGLISH BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS FOR 1868 AND JANUARY, 1869. 


The folowing is from the London correspondence of the Commercia! and Finan- 
cial Chronicle : 

After the usual delay, the Board of Trade returns for last year have been issued. 
So far as our exports are concerned, the declared value amouated to £179,463,644, 
against £180,961,923 in 1867, and, £ 88,917,536 in 1866. The computed real 
value of our imports was £219,616,302, against £234,3:8,887 in 1867, and €2388, 
778,192 in 1§66. The diminution in our exports w s therefore very trifling while our 
imports ex!.ibited a considerab'e increase. The valae of the wheat flour, cotton, 
petro'eum and wool is Jess; but of wine, timber silk, silk manufactures, rice, guano, 
hemp, flax, barley ani coffee, more than in the correspoding eleven months of 1867, 
As regards the exports, the principal changes, so far as the declared value is con- 
cerned, are in cotton piece g.ods, which show a diminution of £3,000,000, in linen 
piece goods of £850000, in weole. cloths of £1,56 ',0)0 but worsted stuffs show an 
increase of about £900,000, and worsted yarns of £55:',( 00. 

The followin; particulars show the imports of cotton into the United Kingdom in 
twelve menths : 


From— 1866. 1°67. 1868. 
I ng acs secs ccbenens cwt. 49,643,370 4,715,733 5,128,971 
Bahimas — Bermudas. ML OEEa A wbesebue oseks tebe 7,515 1,623 137 

MMOD soc cksdieibwadencs is aad. phneeaeneues 3,145 22 ious 
mrazil..... MO SNGRGE ER CEA Ls beis ees oc bstonee e6erxeesee 611,03 628,7 1 837,114 
Duta hau arccsiccacacsces sieves éceevwkal 92,926 57.034 40,933 
Eg: ptian ........... Logi Wbver ses en ose. v 950s ess ereee 1,055,400 1,1<7 Sil 1,153,419 
PE aoe cigs sks osc vecdcvacceveeses 5,49 ',770 4, 149,259 4,403,095 
NO SARL ids noise cence vaceccues ae: sea 52,120 4,707 eninge 
uther countries. evke ea tue De kee sd eabs pace cee cian 335,249 27-,'8l 243,574 

hs opin voks sa ccgvoceee ase same 12,295,803 11,212,651 11,857,893 


Computed real velue (ii monihs).............-.2s0++-410,0U5,433 = £4s,3.8ix41  £47,283°727 










ay Mr pas as > 
PORT MORELIA Oe > Oe CEL Nomen pte = a nena baceereneta tinier 











ENGLISH, BOARD OF TRADE, 


EXPORTS IN TWELVE a 
Pa? BO Re ae SPECHT OSORES seeesetst eeeresessee cwt. omen 


Pe Cee ee reese coer aeseseee Seeeeeee seseseseeee 81,195 


“ pee ves +. iv sbatacbuevas ts '¢ 5,618 
ountri 


1,089,582 








NIE .  < bbc davikceceas ocsawskaaie te’ eeereee 8,472,789 
EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS, 


PORCH EOEH Scere eseeenserEseeeeeerue .) 4, 138,804,588 
“Bececsceece ceevsenecrercresceseree. Yards . 2575, 018,138 2,832, 
g00's -ya 1-2, SS etue 2,832,123, 


seece SOR + bees Cbd ere eecerccceseceeeesecs 


, Of which the following was the varcensenl valne : 
arn . ‘ 


£14,971,617 
63,128, 163 


1,115,325 


With rezard to breadstuffs the follow ng are the chief particulais : 
IMPORTS OF WHEAT IN cwalve MONTHS. 


Russ’a.. eeceeeeeeeeeeee KGdbndcendsoeneientlles 
Sreeme se -- OP we OB cece cpecseesccccccseececs 


Tore Croatia and Dalvatia.. ............. 

tkey, Moldavia & Wallachia. ..............- 

ited State ooo eo sec sceseece cei cee ee 6"5,239 
NG ANE ca ea kaWek Rane capincsauae 600s b004 303,810 


Total, including other countiies............ "23,156,329 
a IMPORTS 5 oF FLOUR. 


1.2347 


280;793 722,975 


444.710 


12 


Total, including other countries. sescncees 4,972,280 3,59 ',969 
Indian Gorm 2... oc. cc. cc ee cece cece cece eevccee 14,822,863 8,540,429 


Tn 1866, 1867, and 1868 the principal shipments of British and Irish produce and 


manufactures to the United States were cs under : ey 
Alkali, cwt be hi cdcuhavanes sesdocuhbes chdsnsedene 1 Ee 

o% 16,612 
Coals tens § om EERE RC 134,113 
Corron MsxuractuURes: - 


380%. 
1,462,' 22 
11,860 
123,392 


oods, yds. ....... ipa ki Shoe ecbn ce nn ons 0ds sees 114,744,971 88,489,342 


. Piece « 

Thread, Ib 1,631,312 
Earth :ware and Porcelain pkgs waitin hevinxe 122,519 
Haberdash ryan‘ Mil inery, value...........+0se. : £1,121,389 
HARDW.RE AND (CUTLE Y: 

Kniv s torks. &c., valve ........ Vehvbsten concen £312,581 

’ Anvi's, vi es, &c , value 169,584 

Manufactures of Geraan ‘silver, value 41,960 
LINEN MANUFACTURES: 


1.404,43) 
101,670 
850,906 


£233 907 
106,602 
496,714 


*Pivce vood., yd8........ 2.00 Linck cen eo» 119,442,507 81.755,0°6 


ead. eee reese SF eeeteeseee COC COP HO EEE H SHEE EEE HHH BEEE 1,934,U.92 
Mrtats— stl 
‘Tron—Pig 4 HC. CONE ..... eee eee ee 95,700 
r, &., tons. - 63,147 
Ralireed nr as 10 .248 
Castings 
Reopess 2 and boiler plates tone. 
Wrought, tons. 
Steel Unwrou: ht, toms ........ miniaaes 
Lees wrought, cwts ee 
pig, tons ..... sbiséasneabesdecees arn 
wale: cae 
galls........ 
Salt, tons .... 
SILK MANUFACTURES— 
Broad piece goo’s, &c., yards ........... 
Handkerchiefs, &c., duzeus..... ives 
Ribbons, Iba, ... 
Other articles of silk only, vine. 
tilk mavuf’s mixed wi h other materils 
Foie British, gal s 


1,63, 139 
119,835 


gaunhy 
164,299 
312,312 
2.7.90 
15,06 
45,247 
87.096 
95,332 
16,142 


2,¢80,540 


3,093.0: 
11,472,226 


709, 518 
£166,878 
89,262 
$78,322 


85,155,204 
1,237,404 


$6,278 
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8,267,855 2,488,961 
Carpe ¥ 492.390 — 3,498.580 
Shawls, rage od + number 164.88' 113.351 101.350 
‘orsted ard waistcoatings, yards......... ......... 75.360,4 9 50,431,896 69,415,296 
The Boarc of Trade returns for January bave also been published, apd they 
indicate that the improvement in tte general condition of business, which has been so 
frequently asserted, and as frequently denied, has clea'ly taken place, for the declared 
valu+ of our exports in the first and slackest month of the year was £1,300,000 
greater than in 1668, and £900,090 more than in 1867. The total fr the month 
was £13,621,114, against £12,252,688 last year, and £12,786,812 in 1867. 
Influenced, no doubt, by the improved condit‘on of the South, which has been caused 
by the very remunerative cotton crop now being dispose of, and also by the 
abundant wheat crop in the Western States, our exports of goods to the United 
States ia January were considerably in exce-s of those in the corresponding m-nth 
last. year; and, in the main, an artive trade was carried 07, As compare! with 
January last year, the shipments of alkali chow an increase of 19,30) cwt. ; of beer 
and ale, of 981 barrels; cvals, 3,808 tons; cotton piece goods, 8,928,930 yards ; 
earthenware and porcelain, 3,827 packages; haberdashery and millinery, £6360 ; 
manufactures of German silver, £9,311; linen piece goods, 1,919,840 yards; pig iron, 
$,0Z2 tons ; tar ditt», 3210 tons; railroad iron, 2,422 tons; i:on hoops. theets, and 
boiler p'ates, 2,064 tons ; wrought iron, 671 tons; steel, 415 tons; tin plates, 73,174 
cwt.; salt, 3,893 tons; silk pivce goods, 21,312 yards; silk ribbons, 862 lbs.; English 
wool, 16,999 Ibs.; foreign do, 942,577 Ib:.; carpets and druggets, 182.893 yarde 
and worsted stuffs, of as much as ?,022,950 yards. The increase in the exp rts of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures to the United States was almost general, 
linen thread and cotton thread being the only two articles in whi.h there is any 


diminution of importance. 


COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


Monet1ry Affiirx—Rates of Loans »nd Discounts—onds sold at New York Stock Exchange 
Boird—Pric+ of Gover: meut Securiti's at New York—Course of Conrols »nd Ax erican 
Secu ities at New York—' ‘nening, Highe t, Lowest ani Closing Prices at the New York 
Stock Exchinge ~ General Mev ment of Coin and Bullion at New Yurk Course of Gold 
at New York—Course of Fore gu Ex hange at New York. 


. February has been characterised by a steady course of monetary affairs. The 
condition of the banks has not materially changed. Less money has been 
retu ned from the interior than is usual at this season of the year. Some moder- 
ate amounts have been sent to the South and Southwest; and the West, instead 
of returning currency, has been an »pplicant for money. The very large amounts 
of grain, being carried in that section have, to-a certain extent, locked up the 
resources of the local banks, preventing them from accommodating the distribut ra 
of merchandise; and the result, has been considera)’e irregularity in the payments 
ofthe Western mersbants. Indeed the binks of this city have been discounting 
grain p»per for the Western banks at a time when they ure usually th- recipients 
of funds sent in payment of goods bought. It is somewhat singular that, as 
yet, there should be no reflux of currency from the South. An unusual amount 
of money his been sent to that section, and its merchants have bonght free!y of 
merchandise in the market, paying largely in cash, and selling promptly where 
they have cr dits; yet eviden''y the receipts on account of cotton have largely 
exceeded the payments for goods; and the question occurs what has beeome of 
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the surplus? ‘Very little can have passed into the Southern banks, or it would 
have found its way here on depo it From the tenor of our information from 
the South, we incline to the conclusion that a large amourt of curre: cy is being 
boarded by the planers, to be held out of circulation until a later period, when 
their wants may compel them to purchase merchandise. The comparative absence 
of banks in the interior of the South rende s it inevitable that a certain amount 
of currency must rest, at certain seasons in the hands of the planting population; 
and when, as this year, the total realised on the crop is unusually large, the amonnt 
so kept temporarily stagnant, must be cor:espondirgly large. It is generally 
conceded among bankers that the banks of the interior have drawn out all their 
deposits from their New York agents; and this fact, while it accounts for the 
very lcw condition of the legal tenders and deposits, at the same time protects the 
banks facainst any further considerable drain. 

The general trade of the city can har.jly be considered as having proved satis- 
factory. The South bas bought somewhat freely—the natural consequence of 
its amp'e crops—and bas generally paid promptly. Tne West, however, has not 
been so good a customer as might have been expected from the large amounts 
realised upon its crops. Western merchants, have complained of slowness in the 
payments of t'eir customers, and have not met their oblications here with the 
prompt: ess that could be desired; and under such circumstances they have bought 
cautious'y, and less than was expected. 

{ In Wall str et affairs, United States bonds have attracted the chief interest, 
The introduction in Congress of a bill closing up all outstarding outhorization 
for the issue of bonds (excepting to the Pacific Railroads) and of a measure declare 
ing the pr ncival of the debt paysble in gold, have produced a much stronger feel - 
ing i: Government securities both at home and abroad. It is estimated that from 
$30,00'',000 to $35,000,000 of United States bonds were sent to Kurope, curing 
February, beside a considerable amount of other securities ; and yet, in spite of 
this large new sppiy, the price of bonds at London has advanced fiom 75} to 
€3, a rise o' "}. This rise has been adjusted to the home market by an advance 
in bonds of 4@% per cent, and a decline in gold of about 44 pointe. Ther: h.s, 
of course, dren, urder these circumstances, a very active speculative 1+ vement 
in these secu: ities, and the registered sales at the Stock Exchan-e reach $24 50 - 


000, again-t $13 90,000 for the corre ponding month of 1568. 
T’ e fo lowing are the rates of Loans and Discounts for tLe month of Feb.: 


RATES OF LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. 

Feb 5. Feb 12. Feb. 19, Feb. £6. 

Call loans ....... ee 1@—- %*7@—- t@ 6@'! 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage. —@i7 —@ i —@ —@i 
A 1, endorsed bills, 2 mos......... 1 @8 1 @8 71@8 1@8 
Good endorsed bills, 8 & 4 mos. 8 @9 8 @9 8 @ 9 8 @9 
“ single names. 9@10 9 @0 gx@i0o0 9 @10 
ee ass 12@5 12 @15 12 @15 12 @'5 


The total transactions for the month at the two board: have been 1,017,016 


shares, against 1,937,024 shares for the corre p nding morth last year 
Classes. 1868, 1869. Increase. 
soueus 4,951 2,455 
.-- 1,585,155 (97, 46 
Gubdde obe Ocbadebe Cosh ered ed 405050 (s T7275 
Mining “* c.ccccceccossecee- 00 sucttessseecccess 15,06) 
. Improv’nt ** ceeeeee cee oe 45,637 
Telegraph ‘* ORES TaN T9,6>4 
Bteamaliip’s .... ccccccsececccceece.e-cces seve « 116,480 
Expr’ss&c** | 





Total—January ....:cc00~ seccccecsecceccssees 1,937,024 1,017,018 
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The activity of speculation in governments has cauced the railrcad market to 
be nez.ected, and, as will be site from a eutj rived statement, thy sales ut the 
boards are little morethan half tne, volame in fet ruary of last year The nego- 
tiat‘on: for the control of certain Western roads, iv the intervst of through route 
scheaxs have met with consi erable interruption from the legislatures whi h bas 
natur liy thrown some doubt on the success of the plans of the Krie and New 
York Central parties, and correspondingly affected tbe several sto-ks therewith 
connected. Some stocks hove been thrown upon the maiket by cutside holders, 
with a depressing effect upon prices. 

BONDS SOLD AT THE N. Y. 8TOCK EXCHANGE BOARD, 
Clasees. 1868, 1869, Inc. 
U.S. DONAS 0.0. recess sere corerceseses sees $13,500,700 $24,358,400 $10,457,700 


sree eeeeeeeeerreeres . " 1, ) 


U.S. notes esau 
St'e city D'S ........cceceseeeeee coeeseee 5,464.60 — 4,874,0°0 anaes 
Company D'S .. ......ccecceece seccceses 2,065,900 2 772,L0 706,100 


Total—JaMMary .........20.seeeeeeeeeee $22,792,600 $31,001,400 $8,711,750. 


The daily closing prices of the principal Government securities at the New 
York Stock Exchange Board in the month of February, as represented by the 
latest sa.e officially reported, are shown in the following statement ; 

PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AT NEW YORK. 
Day ot 76's, 18S1.— — —— -6'’s, (5-20 yrs.) Coupon- — 5’s.10-4 
month. Coup. Keg. 1962. 2864 185, new. 1867. 1863, yrs C’pn. 
Lesvicovenaesden wis waa AES 108% 103% =... = 108 
Bois sssbe case soanse a) nga ee 103% 108% 
senses aeons wemeeseveesscons 2 Seeve ees 108% 108% 
109 1093g 
( 10834 
10434 





We scgoccass tesa 


M112: 
we . (Holiday ) 
) er ee eee wan lll 110} 
GE ie ecwesixtbnk's deh 0viccevecsvees 1115 ; 
Beecas sk chkseds seks es deseeccesees : 1124 
Ubece NeGRANGNs tees sas cscee 210% Y 1133 
Bl igks caches scans. 1163¢ 1154 
112 ! 109% 110% 
2 3 109% 1103 
115% 118 
11S 115K «21163 
COURSE OF CONSOLS AND AMERICAN SECURITIES AT LONDON, 





Cons| Am, securities ‘Cons; Am, securities , 
Date. for |U. 8. /I11.C.| Erie Date. for | U.S.|TI.C.| Erie 
sh’s. | shs. mon.| 5-2Usish’s. |sh’s, 





Monday ° 5%| § Satarday. ...........: 2 93 | 8%! OTK) 22x 
THCRGAY .... 00 cove } ae MONGAY.... 000.000 c eee ~%| 96% 2% 
Wedney, 8 54g] 9: ; Tuesday 23) 93 5%| 96%) Wy 
Thurs....... .....0. 4, 93%| 7%} 334 Wednesday 24] 92 W441 9TI4| Qh 
Friday.... ; ( PER CPSOOT {0000 cs caceus’ : 9 34) 24g 
Saturdiy. : mi ¢ ‘ : Nf IW i c6 ince naee sues i} 931 143) 96%! 24 
Monday........0..05 ; ~aturday vi 33, DUI | WW 
TUPPOSY ic. sss skanie 9 ; 25 i rea 
Wednesday .. 7 ¢ 9% | T53s| 9234) 24 
Thuraday ... 11 § Highest 93% | 83 | ST] 953 
Friday .....e.cee... 12] 92 <1 942 Range. ......... views wl Ti 434; 13% 
Saturday ........000013) 9: %\ 9 | Last 936 | 83 | 96341 259 
eb hes 15 ‘ i eo Sinise 














Monday ..... 

To'sday .... 5 97% Si 

Wednesday.......... 5 | 963¢| 24% )|Hig} Sa 93'a| 83 ee 23 
: TA 








tert 23 92% 1 745,| 92%] 24 


Thureday ...... ae 964] 26 I|Rog) ZS 51 8% 23; 
PE iia 19] 92 96%} 24%] | Last vee] 935s] 83 | 963Z] 25% 




















SAARI HIS ie ea ht i EE 
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The following table will show the opening, u: lowest and closi 
ot all the railway and miscellaneous path or at the New Yors Stock 
Exchange during the months of January and sities 1869 : 


gs February ———____, 
o ps] L* ° le . 
Railroad Stocke— pen, igh. i'w. Glos, “Open. uighs Low. Clow, 
a ean teak “iar pean sees ay 4 69 po $136 89 89 
Boston, Hartford & Erie... eeecevese see = bo sf on, ve aed 6x 
eer aaah er <\ nue seebebiWenaes cons 152° «11 
do WUE. casvboveds a06.s 15335 160 
Chicago, Bull. & Quincy +. weagvesteess 1s 199 
do &Gt Euastern.... .......4... 48 43 46 ge Seer 
do 3 & Northweet’n......0.....000 : : "843 81% 
yd attiaew 84 me Pe = 
Cin., Ham & Daytun.....sssccceeeseees TT %7 ca 
Colum) . Chic. ind. C.ccc. ee see eeee 5 | 56 
a ar led C0 mak; nik euees:, Une 3, (O85 | 84 
& Tol 10436 106 





Del., Lack’ |) ena aaa Ea 1934 
Dubuque & Sioux city ; o4 
Eri = 


“ab 1s 


do FcQ0B vos veenoces- . 4 Ho 

Hudson River ......... 135% 1373¢ 

Miinois Central... ...c..0c0 ceeceee sees lang 140% 
92 


© ce eee ecetesees 


<< OC pduee cina sap 46 
epeiecstesssecee Oe 


Mar. & Cincin., Ist ..-. Agha. 
ae aga Central 
8. &N. 


dilwanes & St. Paul.. 
do pref.. tenccemeewhe 

Morris & Eager. ....cccccvcce soreness 
New Jersey 

_ do Coiral ....ceeeeee 
New York Central 

do & N. Haven.. 

Norwich & Worcester.. 
Oil Cre k & “leghsney. . 
—_ & rs 

lo 


Panama . siinés 
Pitteb., Ft. W. & Chica... Sedeckn inne * 113% 
Readi ° 


gt 
Toledu, Wab. & Western......... ; BO 
do do do pret coscee ‘Th 
Miscellaneous— 
As..burton Coal 20.0... cece ccee ceseree eves 
Americ in Coal 48 
C.ntral. .. shabus 
Cumberiand Coal...... ‘ 
Del. & tiud. Canal sie 
Pennsylvania Coal. . 
‘pring Mountain Coal. . 
At antic Mail 
Pacific Mail .... 
Boston Water rower .. 


Pp 

Quicksi'ver: ... 
Manhattan Gas.. 
West. Union Telegraph 
Bankers & Brokers As .... 
New Y 'k Guamo.......cccccccccccsccee 

Exprers— : 
American. atte ae ‘ 
Amer can M. Union.....000 .s-0- 
AGOMS 1, caconece sencccccces j 
United States..........--ccsceessccscees 43 59 
Merchant’s Union ......... ess. MW 18K 
Wells, Fargo & Co......cscccececeesece 24 30% 
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The following formula will show the movement of coin and bullion during the 
month of February, 1868 and 1869, respectively : 


GENERAL MOVEMENT OF COIN AND BULLION AT NEW YOrK. 








; 1968. 1869. Increase. Decrease 

from California...... c.sccccccccecsccee 4,122,078 2,111,110 ..... “ 2,010,963 

of coin and vullion........ seecccveccece 415,873 1,851,775 1,433,880 ....... 
eran ee er enee* + ae OSS Res ae 360 1,820,086 1,924,544 44u8 e+e eee . 

Total reported supply. ...........cce0-eeese0e $4,118,039 $3,835,339 § ....... $531,670 
Exports of coinand vullion...............00..6. $4208,3'5 $4,194,990... ..., 835 

Customs Austies .........cccccceseveet eeevcesces 9,785,125 12,179,726 2,414,601 4 

Total with@rawn ........ccceccccccecsceeuces $13,938,950 $16,374,716 $2,435,766 $....... 
Excess of withdrawals........... SDKs cae bes . $7,520,911 $10,483,327 $2,967,416 §...... . 
Specie in banke de-reased../........ -....eeeees 1,953,973 = 7,105,801 5,213. 123 beens 





Derived from unreported sources.... ....062.... $5,657,233 $3,381,526 §.-..... $2,<75,207 

The course of the gold premium hae teen determined mainly by the ext: aor- 
dinary foreign moveinent in bonds. At the opening of the mouth, gold was held 
firmly upon the supposition that large amounts wou!'d be required during Feb- 
ruary and March for export. Instead of shipping specie, however, an enormous 
amount of «xchange came upon the murket, made ayains! exports of bonds. 
Under this disappotatm=nt of calculations, the price, afier opening at 1364. close! 
weak a! 131%, precisely 19 point: lower than at th? close of Feoruary, 1868. 
Te decline bus been aided by a growing confidence that we are on the eve o a 
more conservative administration of public :ff.irs, and that even still farther 
unourts «f our securiiés will be requ red by foreign investors, The receipts 
of treasure from California continue to show a heivy ta'l ng off, being 3,000,000 
less thau ia F.bruary, 1368. The exports of sp:cie compare closely wi h 
tuore of last year. 

COURSE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK, 




































































=| s|2=| ® = |#e|3|? 
| 2?|a/¢4 Ba) ?!|2/4 
Date. 2) Ei wi] s Date. 2; E| & | g 
ols! ml 5] oO} a} etd 
Monday..... soocceeos 1/1364 | 13556113634 /1359¢/| Monday ... ........ 22 Holij lay. 
TUe@sday....ccecse.eee 2113556) 1853 (13594 |135% | Tu eday............. 23) 1334¢] 323g) 13 39119274 
Wednesday...... ... 3)1853¢}1353g | 135% |1353¢|| Wednerday.......... 24] 13254 1323 pL 2% | 1B, 
Thursday......++-s0. 4/1355¢ 1354 135 % |135 9 hureday. .......... Bd 152 dy [13.234 | 13324 | 18296 
Hone § ss esvccereee, 5/13536 185 | 135%) )1351,||Friday ........ «2... 26) 1924] 131% | 18244 1132 
Saturday .......++.... 6/185 (185 {i954 (1353¢||souurday .. .......+-27181 j120% [121% [131% 
Monday.......++6.... 81353413544] 1354 | 3534 ——| -—-|-— - -—— 
Tuesday ...... sevee W135 185 (135g |1353¢)| Feb... 1868... 000 20. 136K | 13074 | 1864 13155 
Wednesday..........10)1%5 |1843¢/1353¢/13534 |] “* —- 1888...6........ 14036 |1-934]144 [141 
Thursday... . 11)193544|19534)135 1954 /] WOOT. onc nc<isee |13. 34 | 185 56 | 1403¢ 18934 
Priday.........0 «++ -19|13534|1353|1353¢|13535/| ** — 1866............ 114 34/1353 | 140% 136 
Saturday... vo 13/185 184% |125% 185 || ** — 1965............ 20 4 1190 % | 216% | 20236 
Monday . + ++15)13544¢]135 |13334/1353¢)| “1864.6... |15T3G | 15736 H161 15934 
Tuesday... «+ J6)/1353¢ 1/135. | 125361135 _ 1863....--0+.... jl 150.3 172% |172 
Wednesday 2.17 (13524 |134% |135 '¢ [135 aks eee « |1B3}g | 10% | 10434 | 02K 
Tharsday eeeelS 13534 | 134% 113536 1135 = WOR Coveener jlv0 =j100 |10) |100 
Friday. ..... .+-....19 134 [128% |1343¢| 1353 -—-|- —|-—— 
Saturday .... +. «- BU] 1334g | 12344 |1333g [14445 1)S’ce dan 1, 1869 ........ 14434 | 1307¢ | 1365 [131 5g 











Nhe tollowing estivits tbe quotauvus at New York lor bauker 60 days vitis 
on the principal European markets daily in the month ot February, 1869 : 
OOURSE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE (60 DAYS) AT NEW YORK. 





on. Paris. Amsterdam. Bremen. Hamburg. Berlin 

cents for centimes centsfor centsfor centsfor cents for 

54 pence. fordollar. florin. rixdaler. M.banco. _ thaler. 

10)%@. ... 516% 0514 44 @ALK TY GM w4RX@I% 1y~@2 

1095,@109%% 5164%@515 41 @4ls. 19 @i9k Bhy@si%y W14@T 

1095@109% + 5:6144@5155g. 41 @A: 19 @94 264Q@31% Wyai?Z 

1095,@109% 51644@5155, 41 @4lk 9 @94 B64 G@36% T1%Q@72 

1093@1095 5155%@515 41 G@Al's 79 @is 36% @30%% 1%Q@7 

10336 % 515%@515 41 @4itg 79. @YIE Be@3i%y Wma 

1094,@1095% 516K @515% 41 @ilk WY GK B~x@36% 174@72 

1% @1093¢ 5176 @516% 40%@41l WH@I% B64@364 IK@1K 

1093¢@10936 BLU @5l»44 40%@41 WRG@in% Be@Sw MW4O@MY 

109 4@1093¢ 517+~@516% ~40%@41 TWWMGIB% 3 4@BIK TI4™@N% 

IB@L 9M 5176 @516K 44M TWHKEIS% 3: K@I4 mIH4O@NK 

109% @109% B5ITK@516% 40%Q@41  IWH@WH% BWKOHK 1 \Y@M1K 

? 109 @l09% BIT @5i6m 4%@41 WYOII% B64@3HK T1X¥@1K 
1G .rccecccceseecees 1USK%QIIK SITS Q@51GM 40%4Q@il IWMO@ISK BN@sK TWAQ@MK 
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Returns of the New York, Philadelphia aod Boston Banks, 
Below we give the returns of the Banks of the thrée cities since Jan. 1 : 


NEW YORK CITY BANK RETURNS. 

Date. Torne. Specie. Cirul von, Deposits L. Tend’s. Ag. c'ear’gs. 
January 2....$259.1.90,05T $20,726,122 $§24.379,(09 $10,490,445 5, 01.499 
January 9.... 28 792.562 27,831.420 24,344,356 28 70! ,772,051 
January 16... 262,328,831 34,2%9.153 2.927,088 675,745,611 
Jannary 23... 264,954,6°9  28.864.197 31,265,9.6 5 i 67,231,542 
January £0... 263,171,109 84,231,156  196.085,4¢2 447. GU9,46 2:6 
February 6... 2ti6,541,732 y 24,246,436 ‘ 2 4% 670 329,470 
February 13.. 264,380,467 34,263,451 1¥2,977,5 52,284,¢ 690, 754,499 
February 2'.. 263.42+,06< 2 Qt 34,247,321 187,612 546 a "0 ,991,019 
February 27%.. 261,871,£97 832,603 34,217 981 186,216,175 835,054 629,536,021 

PHILADELPHIA BANK RETURNS, 

Date. a Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
January 4.. ..... $352,408 :0,397 $38, 121,023 $10,593,719 
January 11... ‘ 544,691 : 09 38,768,511 10,593,372 
January 18........... 62,122,788 78,462 iy 89.625,158 10,596 6) 
Janu ry 25..........-. 62,557,015 411 837 2 10,593,914 
Feb uary1....... .... 52,632 813 8 2,782 : 10,599,351 
February 8............ 63,059,716 337,01 13,735,595 SO : 10,586,552 
Febru -ry 16.........-. 52,929,391 204,681 13,573,043 10,'82,226 
February 22........--. 52,4!6,146 221,307 13,208,607 37,990, 986 10,458,546 

BOSTON BANK RETURNS. 
(Capital Jan. 1, 1866, $41,900,000.) 

Date. Loans. Specie. Lega Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
TANOETY 4. ...cceeceee $98.423.644 = §7,203401 = $12,928,332 «$37,538,767 $25,151,345 
January 11.. «+ 100,727,0.7 8,075,814 12,814,700 88.032.891 25,276,667 
January 18.. »« 102,205,209 2,677,688 12,992,327 39,717,193 25,243,823 
Janu-ry 25.. .« 102,959,942 2,294,7:0 13,228,874 89.55:, 747 25, 272.300 
February 1.. -- 103,096,853 2,161,284 12,$64 225 40,228,462 31 
Feb. uary 8........... 104,342,425 2,073,908 12,452,795 39,693,8 7 
February 15 es 103,215,004 1,845 ,$24 11,642,656 37,759,7 2 
February 23.......... 102,252,682 1,545,418 11,:€0,790 $0,323,814 25,304,055 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


WESTFIELD WHIP MANUFACTORY. 

When Jasper R Rand establi: hed his wh p factory at Westfield in 133, whip 
matu‘acture was a slow business; these geotle stimulants were made almost 
exc usively by hand—machinery being used only for braiding the thread. Now 
that factory haz grown to mammoth proportions, and under the management of 
its present proprietors, Rond, Lewis & Rand, whip manufac.ure has b come a 
fine att. ‘They have in operation twenty-five braiders, :un by water power, cach 
of which turns eff twenty-five times as much work as the wooden machines f r- 
erly in use, five minutes being occupied in braiding one w ip. They make 
whips of all imaginable kinds and styles, from buggy whips worth eighty five 
cents per dozen, to elegant ivory-handled, gold mounted articles worth six huv- 
dred dollars per dozen. If all the whips made by them iu a year, were p'aced 
together, they would reach from Bo:zton to A'bany and back. Their wareho use 


is 36 Murray street, New York. 























